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I WANT YOU TO 


THAT | 


HOW ABOUT THOSE ALIBIS? You've dreamed of writing that novel, or 
you've started it, or you've finished it and it needs revision but — BUT! 
I know all the alibis. An alibi is merely legal proof that you weren’t where 
you were. You haven't time. Who has? The busiest people are the best 
writers. It isn’t as good as you thought it would be. What is, until you’ve 
worked it over? You've decided you're not a genius; you've crawled under 
your typewriter. Inferiority complex! Coward! 


BUT WAIT! In every successful novelist’s career there seems to be a crisis 
when the man of the hour for that writer arrives and saves the day. 
Flaubert had his grim literary friend: Thomas Wolfe had his editor; Hem- 
ingway had his Stein; Farrell his college professor; Sinclair Lewis his 
publisher. Who is going to give you the Big Boost? Not your fond relatives 
or friends; they love you, remember, because of your faults, including the 
literary ones. To help you solve your crisis, you'll need someone who 
believes in you, is tough enough to tell the truth, to make you work, to 
demand your best. He should be able to explain your rejections, solve 
your plotting problems, understand your ideas, interpret your audience, 
keep you up to date, recommend publishers, and help you sell. Being 
that man is my business. You have my address. 


WHAT DO YOU DO FIRST? The first thing you do is write a letter and tell 
| all, well, nearly all. What's going on about that novel? Give me the alibis 
if you wish; I read lots of them. You'll receive in return a personal letter 
from me by return mail together with our pamphlet, “Literary Services”, 
which tells about the noted novelists and story writers whose crises we 
have solved. It'll tell you also about my book, The Technique of the 
Novel, which is now the standard work for as yet unarrived novelists. 
This book was published by Lippincott’s and sold out, whereupon I printed 
an edition myself. I sell it by mail on order for $1.75, half the former price. 


SHORT STORY WRITERS: Fees for a manuscript up to 5,000 words: $6 for 
an Editorial Appraisal, $12 for a Collaborative Criticism. Full information 
in “Literary Services” pamphlet, free on request. This pamphlet also con- 
tains complete details about Fundamentals of Fiction, our course in 
plotting. 





Fundamentals approved for G.I. enrollments by Veterans Administration. 


THOMAS H. UZZELL °¢ CAMELIA W. UZZELL 
STILLWATER @© OKLAHOMA 
vad iia 





















































Staff Shake-Up At Thrilling 
Sir: 

Several editorial changes have taken place 
in our organization during the past month. 
Fanny Ellsworth has been designated as man- 
aging editor of the Thrilling Fiction Group pub- 
lications and will administer the editorial poli- 
cies for these magazines. She will also continue 
as editor of Ranch Romances and Thrilling 
Ranch Stories. 

Alexander Samalman has been named senior 
editor and will carry on the active direction of 
editorial production. He will be editing Excit- 
ing Love, Popular Love and Thrilling Love as 
usual, and will also edit Thrilling Detective and 
The Phantom Detective. 

Charles S. Strong will continue as supervising 
editor of the Thrilling Fiction Group. 

Nep L. Pines, Publisher, 
Standard Magazines, Inc. 
10 East Fortieth St., 

New York 16, New York. 


“Story” To Come Out In Book Format 
Sir: 

Story, for nearly 20 years an outstanding short 
story magazine, is to appear twice a year in book 
form beginning this October, as a part of a new 
association of its editors, Whit and Hallie Burnett, 
with the David McKay Company. The first vol- 
ume will be entitled Story ’51. The editors of the 
magazine will also be editors of Story Press books 
under the Story Press-David McKay imprint. 
Story and Story Press offices will be in Setauket, 
Long Island. 

Story first printed in America the short fiction 
of William Saroyan, Norman Mailer, Ludwig 
Bemelmans, Tennessee Williams, Gladys Schmitt, 
Truman Capote, Richard Wright, Cornell Wool- 
rich, H. E. Bates, Flann O’Brien, Ivan Bunin, 
and Budd Schulberg. 


Founded in Vienna, in 1931, Story’s first 
American associates were Harry Scherman of the 
Book-of-the-Month Club and the publishers of 
the Modern Library. After two years it went on 
its own and in 1935 it began publishing books 
under the Story Press imprint with Harper & 
Brothers. Later, its imprint was with J. B. Lippin- 
cott, and for the last two years E. P. Dutton and 
Company published Story Press books. 


Daviw McKay Co., Inc., 


BEST FOR SHORT STORY WRITERS . . . 
BEST FOR SHORT STORY READERS . . . 


COLLIER’S 
BEST 


A Selection of Short Stories 


FROM THE MAGAZINE 
With an introduction and notes by 


KNOX BURGER 
‘Collier's Fiction Editor 


Here, for the first time in one vol- 
ume, is the cream of Collier’s fiction— 
19 top-flight stories chosen from the 
nearly 500 published by Collier’s in 
1949 and 1950. 


And that’s not all! Here, too, is price- 
less information for aspiring short story 
writers. Fiction Editor Knox Burger 
opens the inner sanctum of Collier’s 
Fiction Department, shows what kind 
of stories magazine editors accept, how 
stories are judged and edited, and what 
help promising beginners can expect 
from editors. 


“I certainly mean to recommend the book.” 
—Herschel Brickell, Editor of the 
annual O. Henry Prize Stories 
At all bookstores $3.00 


HARPER & BROTHERS 





























225 Park Avenue, 49 East 33rd Street New York 16, N. Y. 


New York 17, N. Y. Wwrrrrwtrtcrtretrrrs 


The Warrer’s Dicest, 22 East 12th St., Cincinnati, Ohio. Published by the Automobile Diges Publishing Co. Monthly, 
$2.50 the year. Vol. 41, No. 7. Entered as second class matter, April 21, 1921, at the Post Office, Cincinnati, O., U.S.A. 



















































Writer In The Outfield 
Sir: 

Editors are eager to get good, glossy photos 
with articles. But now comes the rub, From my 
experience, a number of editors will not pay 
for photos when these shots have not been taken 
by the writer, for instance, for photos procured 
from publicity sources. Often the writer has to 
spend money and time getting publicity shots, 
and the most he can get is a “token” payment. 

Granted the magazine, too, could procure these 
photos without charge, but the editor might not 
know where to go for them. Am I way off in left 
field in this matter? 

(Name Withheld by Request), 
Washington, D. C. 


e Afraid so! There is no reason why an editor 
should pay the going rate for pix on hand-out 
shots. After all, a magazine has to stay in busi- 
ness, too. What the editor should make is a 
token payment acknowledging the time it took 
the writer to collect the pix and covering any 
expenses the writer may have incurred.—Ed. 


Because—That’s Why 


Sir: 

Why 14 columns of Saroyan’s “Pure and 
Simple” in the 1951 Year Boox? Couldn’t read 
it—just counted the columns! 

Now Michael Stern—ah? 

Van ZANTEN, 

408 S. Burlington, 

Los Angeles 5, Calif. 
¢ Because the 14 columns constituted an ex- 
ceptionally good article. And you missed it!— 
Ed. 


Shirt-Tail Bromfield 
Sir: 

I would like to commend you for the excel- 
lent story on Bromfield. Such a profile would 
have graced well the pages of the New Yorker, 
the “Profile” magazine. I’m glad it appeared 
in W. D. 

Since Lucas, Ohio, is practically “over the 
hill” from Wooster, we are frequent visitors 
to Malabar. A stranger never needs to worry 
about popping in unannounced. Bromfield wel- 
comes every tourist like a next-door neighbor. 

On one occasion, a friend of mine visiting 
Malabar found him poking around the shrub- 
bery—alone, while a bevy of “city folks” lolled 
on the lawn sipping his cocktails. Thinking 
Bromfield the gardner, my friend inquired where 
he might find the author. The “gardner” grinned 
and replied, “You’ve found him.” A ten-penny 
nail held up his buttonless blue jeans; his shirt 
tail was out. 

Warp W. Kong ie, 
317 N. Market St., 
Wooster, Ohio. 








Pro 

Sir: 
In reply to your request for reader opinion 

pro and con on the picture sections, I say keep 

them coming! I like to know what authors and 

editors look like, how they work and where and. 

how they live. They seem more like real people 

after I’ve seen their pictures. 

E. C. Wiis, 

Route 1, Box 14, 

Des Arc, Ark. 


Con 
Sir: 

I agree with Ruth Peck. I subscribe to 
WritTeEr’s Dicest because I want concrete in- 
formation on how other writers handle characteri- 
zation, the narrative, a scene, the climax, etc. 
The 17 pages devoted to Louis Bromfield may be 
“extra” as you state, but since you are giving 
these extra pages, why not devote them to help- 
ful and inspirational material? 

Mrs. T. J. IuiFr, 
109 East Linda Vista, 
Alhambra, California 


Contest For Three-Act Plays 


Sir: 

The Peninsula Playhouse is launching a na- 
tionwide search for original three-act plays. The 
Playhouse will try to produce only the original 
plays submitted in its contest during the pro- 
duction year. 

Any original three-act play will be eligible 
for consideration. Manuscripts must be the ex- 
clusive property of the authors. All manuscripts 
must be submitted with self-addressed, stamped 
envelopes. Any type of play, comedy, drama, 
farce, etc. will be considered. The contest will 
remain open indefinitely. 

An award will be presented to the author of 
each play selected and each prize-winning play 
will be guaranteed a production run by the 
Peninsula Playhouse. Further information may be 
obtained by writing to 

W. R. Gresuam, Publicity Director, 
The Peninsula Playhouse, 

P. O. Box 174, 

San Diego 7, California. 


Two Plays Needed Here 
Sir: 

The McLean Summer Theatre, in Fairfax 
County, Virginia, five miles from Washington, 
D. C., is seeking two new plays to try out this 
year. They should be full-length plays (not one- 
acts) and should be submitted with self-ad- 
dressed, stamped envelopes. All manuscripts and 
correspondence should be addressed to 

Tommy Brent, 
The Straw Hat Players, 
McLean, Virginia. 
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dens under my directions. 
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Every time you look over the fence at what you imagine is the greener pasture on the 
other side you turn your back on the greenbacks in your own garden. The writer who enjo 
those greener pastures didn't get them by spending his time looking at someone else. He 
did what you should be doing—found out what he had, learned how to make the most of it. 





BOOK AUTHORS 


HAPPY AUTHOR DEPT.: Spring will 
be made considerably gayer by the 
ublication of Vern Sneider's THE 
EAHOUSE OF THE AUGUST 
MOON (Putnam). Sale of this book 
marks a step in a brilliant ccreer; 
the author has just appeared in 
the SATURDAY EVENING POST 
($850); ARGOSY ($1,000); now 
this book which | have sold also 
te Mocmilian in England. And 
TEAHOUSE may well become the 
basis for another play of the 
SOUTH PACIFIC type. Advance sales are among the best 
for a first Putnam book—the publishers expect a sale 
of 20,000 copies. 





DEMAND PROOF OF SALES 


An agent who sells a book is happy to announce the sale. 
I have told you about my book les month after month, 
for years. Question anyone who can't list sales in his 
announcements. On the is of my soles and experience 
fj cbarge a ncmine! foo of $5 fer inilicl appreicel end 
comment on your book, fiction or 


MY AUTHORS ARE PUBLISHED BY 
DUTTON, DODD-MEAD, APPLETON, DOUBLEDAY, BARNES, 
MORTON, PRENTICE-HALL, VANGUARD, FUNK & WAG- 
NALLS, SIMON & SCHUSTER, LONGMANS-GREEN, DUELL, 
MORROW, MACRAE-SMITH, GREENBERG, MESSNER, ZIFF 
DAVIS, HARPER, LIPPINCOTT, and many others. 


And here's how: In press week good news for 
my authors who cultivate their own green pas- 
tures came to $922 (IIll.); $384 (Conn.); $257 
(N. Y.}; $500 (N. Y.)}; $160 (Tex.}; $150 (N. C.); 
$250 (Ohio); $350 (Cal.}; and $750 (Cal.). | 
guided these authors and | can guide you; 
and in YOUR own life, in YOUR own back- 
ground, there is more story and article material 
than you dream of — material that only YOU 
can use. 


WHERE YOU COME IN 


TELL ME ABOUT YOURSELF when you send me your manu- 
scripts — as my selling authors did — so that | can show 

the marketable materials In your own background, as 
did for them, Once | decide where your true talent 
lies, we go to town—which is why | have made sales of 
my writers to the SATURDAY EVENING POST, COLLIER'S, 
ESQUIRE, WOMAN'S HOME COMPANION, AMERICAN, 
THIS WEEK, and other top outfits, s of course, the 
pulps, the confessions, AND ALL GOOD MARKETS. 


My sale commission is 10%. After | make a couple ef 
sales Gor you | drep Gf fees. Until my entire compensa- 
tion for handling your material is 10% commission, 
my rates for personal detailed analysis, s revision 


-; 


A.L. FIERST, Literary Agent 


545 Fifth Avenue, New York 17, New York 





















Completely Personal Training in 
Short Story Technique 


ANNE HAMILTON 
Literary Specialist 


Also Originator of the two 
successful 


Particulars on request 
745 S. Plymouth Blvd., 


“Plans”: 


Poetry WRITING PLAN 
Nove. WRITING PLAN 


Los Angeles 5, Calif. 





















BEERSHEBA SPRINGS 
WRITERS CONFERENCE 


Third Annual Meet Aug. 19 — Sept. 1 


Workshops in novel, short story, article, 
juvenile, religious, poetry. Under the direc- 
tion and teaching of noted novelist-instructor 
Harry Harrison Kroll. Total expenses need 
not exceed $65 for session. 


Address Harry Harrison Kroll 
University of Tennessee 
Martin, Tenn. 















MU 2-6390 


ELEANOR KING 


Author's Representative 


BOOKS, NOVELS, STORIES, PLAYS, SCREEN 


ENGLISH, FRENCH, ITALIAN, SPANISH, GERMAN 
International Placement 
19 W. 44th — Room 900 





NEW YORK 18 

















MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


Assign this important work to an expert. 
Publishers recommend my services. 


ELSIE AUGENBLICK 


VAnderbilt 6-0492 


342 Madison Ave 


New York 17, N. Y. 

















What Western Family Wants 


Sir: 

Western Family, which now has the largest 
circulation of any magazine in the West—747,000 
in 11 Western states, Alaska and Hawaii—needs 
helpful, practical fact articles in all the major 
fields it covers: homemaking, child care, garden- 
ing, food, entertaining, home crafts, hobbies, 
glamor and personal appearance, health, personal 
or family problem solutions, minor remodeling, 
home furnishing or decorating ideas, anything 
which centers in the home. All articles must be 
slanted toward the homemaker, must be helpful, 
useful, and clear to her, and must be applicable 
in the West—from the Rocky Mountains to the 
Pacific Ocean. The material should have a strong 
how-to-do-it slant, original ideas carefully written. 
We cannot use articles which are simply informa- 
tive, travel pieces, foreign scenes, heavy sordid 
problems, personality sketches, long food articles. 
We pay 3 cents a word, plus from $3 to $5 each 
for photographs and sketches. 

Western Family uses two 2000-word fiction 
features a month. We want them bright, light, 
with a strong love interest, from 1500 words to 
2500 words. Our rates are 3 cents a word or $50 
maximum. 

We can use a large number of how-to-do-it 
shorts in homemaking, food, gardening, home 
maintenance, decorating. We pay $1 each for 
these with an additional $1 to $2 for sketches 
or photographs. On verse, cartoons, humor, and 
odd facts we are overbought. 


Wes Jones, Editorial Director, 
Western Family, 

1300 N. Wilton Place, 
Hollywood 28, Calif. 


e Web Jones, former managing editor of “Sun- 
set Magazine” and a San Francisco-Portland 
magazine writer, has just been named editorial 
director of “Western Family.” His appointment 
is part of “Western Family’s” plan to increase 
its circulation guarantee to 800,000 in Septem- 
ber. The magazine is now distributed through 
5,500 retail grocery stores. There will be 
no other changes in the editorial staff.—Ed. 








STORIES 
NOVELS 
BOOKS 








lf you want results: 


Professional fiction 
handled on 10%, and 
we help you sell 
highest-rate markets. 


OLD: 





WHAT WE HAVE DONE FOR OTHERS |-——\ 


$1,230 for a magazine story! 
$750.00 Advance for a book idea! 
$300 Advance for 60 pp. of books! 
“Discovery” in ESQUIRE MAGAZINE! 
Book-of-the-month Recommendation! 
BEST SELLER BOOK PUBLICATION 








Don’t market haphazardly and write blindly. Write for our free detailed circular 
before sending your manuscript. 


PUBLISHER’S AGENCY 


Manuscript Placement for Authors 
33 WEST 42nd STREET 


The fee is very low. lf you want to sell—we 





NEW YORK (18), N.Y. 
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Question And Answer 
Sir: 

I enjoyed Roy Denial’s article in the May 
W. D. In it, he mentions the Bulletin of the 
Detroit Historical Society, Missouri Historical 
Review, and The South Carolina Historical and 
Genealogical Magazine as sources for historical 
fillers. Would you give me the addresses of 
those societies? 

WiiiiAM M. HA tt, 
766-A M & M Bidg., 
Houston 2, Texas. 


“Bulletin of the Detroit Historical Society,” 
441 Merrick, Detroit 2, Mich. “Missouri His- 
torical Review,” 201 Madison St., Jefferson City, 
Mo. “South Carolina Historical & Genealogical 
Magazine,” Fireproof Bldg., Charleston 5, South 
Carolina.—Ed. 


Belated Bouquet 


oe 


Sir: 

While reading the WriTER’s 1951 YEAR Book, 
I ran across Michael Stern’s “How to Score a 
Scoop.” As an old reporter, now free lancing, I 
was intrigued by his generosity toward fellow 
scoop hunters from the Chicago Tribune and 
the N. Y. Times who tried to beat him to the 
stands with the story. 

He tells how he sent a message to the bandit 
Giuliano, who had killed more than 20 police- 
men, warning him that he would be approached 
by secret agents disguised as American corre- 
spondents. “The more perfect their English ac- 
cent, the better their identity papers, the more 
certain they were police agents” he writes. “With 
a prayer that no fatalities result from it, the 
message sped .. .” 

Surely Stern deserves some kind of belated 
recognition—mere money obviously means nothing 
to him—for praying that Providence protect the 
colleagues whom he deliberately doomed to 
probable death for the sake of his scoop. 

Paut A. GARDNER, 
199 Daly Ave., 
Ottawa, Canada. 


Correction On N.Y.U. Mag 
Sir: 

The letter in your April issue about Popular 
Economics contained a regrettable error, our 
fault entirely. The minimum rate of 5 cents a 
word, cited therein, is paid only for our long 
main articles, which run from 4,000 to 5,000 
words. We use only one in each issue, and in- 
variably they are assigned. The response in ma- 
terial from your readers has been more than 
sufficient to stock us with all types of articles 
for some time to come. In addition we do not 
publish in July and August. 

Crayton Hoactanp, Editor, 
Popular Economics, 
32 Broadway, New York 4. 





Sells First Story 
at 60 


"Since | am crowding threescore, 
my objective in taking the A. 
course was not to become a pro- 
fessional writer. However, while 
still taking the course, | sent an 
article to St. Joseph Magazine. 
It was immediately accepted. En- 
couraged, | wrote others. Our 
Navy accepted them and asked 
for more. All thanks to N.1.A."— 
Albert M. Hinman, 1937 East Silver 
Street, Tucson, Arizona. 


"How dol get My Start 


as a writer?" 
. HERE'S THE ANSWER . 


” oe don’t stop believing you can write ; Pit 
is no reason to think you can’t write until you 
have tried. Don’t be discouraged if your first at- 
tempts are rejected. That happens to the best 
authors, even to those who have “arrived.” Re- 
member, too, there is no age limit in the writing 
profession. Conspicuous success has come to both 
young aud old writers. 

Where to begin then? There is no surer way 
than to get busy and write. 

in experience, the “‘know how.’ Understand how to 
use words. Then you can construct the word-buildings 
that now are vague, misty shapes i in your mind. 

O. Henry, Mark Twain, Kipling, Ring Lardner, just to 
mention a few, all first learned to use words at a newspaper 
copy desk. And the Newspaper Institute Copy Desk 
Method is today helping men and women of alt ages to 
develop their writing talent . . . helping them gain their 
first little checks of $25, $50 and $100. 


Learn To Write by WRITING 


The Rowsgnner Institute of America is a training school for 
writers. ere your talents grow under the supervision of 
seasoned writers and critics. Emphasis is placed on teaching 
you by experience. We don’t tell you to read this author and 
that author or to study his style. e don’t give you rules 
and theories to absorb. The N. I. A. aims to teach you to 
express yourself in your own natural style. You work in your 
own home, on your own time. 

Each week you receive actual newspaper-type assignments 
as though you worked on a large metropolitian daily. Your 
stories are then returned to us and we put them under a 
microscope, so to speak. Faults are pointed out. Suggestions 
are made. Soon you discover you are getting the “‘feel’’ of it, 
that professional touch. You acquire a natural, easy approach. 
You can see where you're going. 

Yhen a magazine returns a story, 
one seldom knows the real reason for 
the rejection. They have no time to 
waste giving constructive criticism. 
The N. I. A. tells you where you are 
wrong, and why. and shows you what 
to do about it. 


A Chance To Test 
Yourself — FREE 


Our unique Writing Aptitude Test 
tells whether you possess the funda- for 
mental qualities necessary to success- 
ful writing—acute observation, dra- 
matic instinct, imagination, *. You'll 
enjoy taking this test. It’s free.) Just 
mail the coupon below and see what 
our editors think about you. News- 
paper Institute of America, One Park 
‘renme, New York 16, N. Y. (Founded 





VETERANS: 
This course 
approved 


Veterans’ 
Training. 














Newspaper Institute of America 
One Park Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 
Send me without cost or obligation, your 
Writing Aptitude Test and further informa- 
tion about writing for profit, as promised in 
Writer’s Dioest. 


4 ) Cheek here if you are otipibie under the G. |. Bill * Rights 
ll correspondence confidential. No salesman will call. 561 





Copyright 1951, Newspaper Institute of America 








4th Summer Institute of 


PROFESSIONAL WRITING 


Study in New York 
JULY 5 — AUGUST 14, 1951 


Herschel Brickell, Anne Fremantle, Allen Tate, 
Caroline Gordon, Reginald Lawrence, Frances 
X. Connolly, Robert Giroux, Bob Considine, 
Meyer Berger and others. 


Rev. Alfred J. Barrett, SJ., director 


Box 62, Fordham University, New York 53, N. Y. 


PROFESSIONAL TYPIST 


15 years experience as typist for best-selling authors 
assures you of editorially correct mss. Minor editing. 
Quality bend, ms if desired. Prompt service. 
—Rates on book- lengths. 


—asthor '"Menuseript Technique" 


DEE SLEDGE 
4417-A West Side Drive 








Dallas 9, Texas 











REMEMBER THE NAME 
MILDRED L REID'S WRITERS COLONY 


For a profitable ae riv. instr., room, meals. 
-aevan BOOKS 

1—WRITER: ae Bi +A Ragic, packaiaue) Ceccccccce $1.00 
3—FE WIAS) . ce ccceesece 2.00 
si nee Por Ved or everything) geccecee 2.50 
$—Waitens SELL (Ady dvan mique)....... 2.00 
Battest: fe AK SHORT G BARN! Ni ie types explained) . = +4 

lew a ac! writing. 
ree “My historical novel of ur 3.50 


e that I I —¥ ractice what I also teach v mail. 
s: Who's Who In inois. 


Nerthbreck, Ilinois 


avattaple te for lectures. 


Dundee Rd. MILDRED i. “REID 


WHEN THE EDITOR 
OF A TOP SLICK 


Turns down his own detailed revision of a 
story and buys the one done to MASTER 
FORMULA. ... Doesn’t it prove some- 
thing? 

When an established writer who has hit both 
slicks and pulps for years but has never 
been able to crash that One Market that all 
writers dream about suddenly hits it, for a 
neat $1000, with the first story he writes to 
MASTER FORMULA. ... Doesn't it 


prove something? 





When the reeord shows that our clients have 
recently and currently appeared in POST, 
COLLIER’S, AMERICAN, ESQUIRE, 
SEVENTEEN, BLUE BOOK, SHORT 
STORIES, the Detective and Western 
Magazines. ... Doesn’t it suggest that you 
should send a post card for our free ROAD 
MAP FOR WRITERS and learn how they 
do it? 


MASTER FORMULA 


Box 1741 Fresno, California 

















Good News From Thrilling 
Sir: 

To reprint or not to reprint is the problem 
editors have these days. Reprints can help a 
magazine stay alive and thus continue as a partial 
and potentially a full market. But no editor 
really likes pulp reprints. Pulp writing has im- 
proved in the past 10 years, and it is only the 
occasional pulp story that reads as well today as 
it did years ago. 

Standard Magazines has decided to forego 
whatever budget advantages it can get from the 
use of reprints. The story itself will be the cri- 
terion. We, therefore, plan to discontinue the use 
of reprints except in anthologies or in the few 
titles which are frankly reprint. Most of our 
pulp magazines will in the future concentrate on 
new material. In special instances we may con- 
dense a book or reprint a story, but the story 
must be a good story by today’s standards. 

We are actively buying again—especially for 
our Western and science fiction magazines, which 
have no inventories. Our detective and love story 
magazines, with large inventories, are buying 
sparingly, and our sports books practically not at 
all. With reprints virtually out, all these will 
eventually be active markets. 

We cannot afford high rates. But we feel that, 
barring the exceptional story, only modern writ- 
ing will appeal to the modern reader. We intend 
to give our readers just that. As our policy suc- 
ceeds, better word rates will result. 

FANNY ELLSworTH, 
Thrilling Fiction Group, 
10 East 40th St., 

New York 16, N. Y. 


Good News From Popular 
Sir: 

Beginning with our September, 1951, issues, 
no magazines in the Popular Fiction Group will 
contain more than two reprint stories. In other 
words, the magazines which appeared in the 
smaller size and which very often were 75% re- 
print are now going back to the pulp format 
and will contain 20% to 25% reprint material. 
This change will open up a much larger market. 

We pay a bonus price to an author when we 
use a reprint story of his, even though we may 
own all rights to the literary property and could 
use it again without payment. 

AupEN H. Norton, Assoc. Publisher, 
Popular Publications, Inc. 

205 East 42nd Street, 

New York 17, N. Y. 


How Old Are You? 
Sir: 

I am doing research on the militant period 
of the woman’s rights movement in the United 
States. I would appreciate hearing from persons 
who personally remember it. 

Mrs. Evetyn Kocuex, 
45 Avenue D 
New York 9, New York. 
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Glad To Hear It 
Sir: 

W. D.’s skip about the nation on market letters 
pays off. For example: February “Texas Market 
Letter,” item about Ruel McDaniel, Texas pub- 
lisher and his new Irrigation Engineering and 
Maintenance. I sent an irrigation article with 
photographs to Irrigation at once. The first issue 
of the magazine, dated March, 1951, featured 
among other articles my piece. 

Then again, I have sold to the following trade 
journals after tips from W. D.: American Fruit 
Grower, American Miller and Processor, The 
National Grocers Bulletin and The Morgan Horse 
Magazine. 

One thing I found fault with: in the “Market 
Letter From Los Angeles,” Joseph H. Wherry’s 
statement about The Desert Magazine, “Query, 
but don’t expect an answer pronto.” I find a spot 
in Desert Magazine now and then, and Randall 
Henderson and the staff at Palm Desert have 
been prompt on all reports, rejects, acceptances or 
replies to queries. Even their monthly camera 
contest reports are fast. I could name you a few 
big boys who keep us wondering and waiting six 
months, and it’s not hot where they are. 


Ravpu A. Fisuer, Sr. 
5038 E. Oak St., 
Phoenix, Arizona 


e We've had several other complaints on that 
statement of Wherry’s. It seems like he was off 
base about Editor Henderson’s treatment of 
writers.—Ed. 


Trade Market 
Sir: 

We want articles centered around agricultural 
practices and methods of interest in Texas, Okla- 
homa, Kansas, New Mexico, and Colorado, and 
articles of general agricultural interest, none over 
2,500 words in length. We pay from Yc up, 
usually 1 cent a word, on publication, and we 
buy 8x10 glossy photographs at $1 up. Supple- 
mentary rights will not be released to author 
except by prior arrangement and credit citation. 
Makeup deadline is the 20th of the month ahead 
of publication date. 

Raymonp Lee Jouns, Publisher, 
Southwestern Crop and Stock 
1003 16th St., 

Lubbock, Texas 


So Sorry! 
Sir: 

Our magazine Proofs is listed as a cartoon 
market in the Wrirer’s Year Book. This is 
an error since we do not carry cartoons. 

Ann ANpRASO, Asst. Editor, 
Proofs, 

1005 Liberty Avenue, 
Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 


YOU CAN HIT 
7¢Ul MARKETS 


Via Trial and Error Assignments 


We have told you about the 
recent sale of an SSW stu- | 17 Years of Service 


dent's first story (before he — has been in 
completed the course) to a | fien since le34— 
top magazine market for $750; | 17 years of success 


and about the leading book as of — 
club's choice of the second ee bs grated 


novel by a former SSW stu- | story selling funda- 
dent. And we have told you, | mentals can — 
month after month, about stu- ee oe 
dents who, while in the course, : 
have hit the confession mar- 
kets, the detective markets, the pulps, the feature 
markets, the slicks. In other words, SSW students are 
trained to hit all markets — which market depends 
on their aptitude. And that is exactly how we shall 
train you if you work with this strictly commercial 
unacademic course. 


Enter . . . BEGINNER 
Exit... SELLING WRITER 


Through the years this phrase has become associated with 
us. For years we have proved that big names have no 
monopoly on sales. S.S.W. students have sold before com- 
pleting the course and continue to get their share of checks. 
We are proud of the fact that we train beginners to sell 
thelr very first stories at good rates. Since all work is 
personal and individual, enrollment is limited. 


PRACTICAL — INEXPENSIVE 


Our story telling fundamentals are based on the famous 
writing book TRIAL AND ERROR, the frank, realistic and 
practical result of the author's experience in selling 2,000 
stories and 35 books. TRIAL AND ERROR is included with 
the assignments. 

Send now for FREE Information about this proved and 
approved course in commercial fiction writing. It will tell 
you about the students who started selling while they were 
still working with us, and others who have established them- 
selves in the writing field. 


CANADIANS: 


Special facilities for Canadian students 


























30 DAY MONEY BACK GUARANTEE 
The coupon below could be the beginning of your suc- 
cessful writing career, as it has been for others. Clip it, fill 
it, and send it. 





VETERANS: 
Write for Special Offer 


SUPERVISED STORY WRITING SCHOOL Jj 
2 East 45th Street 
New York 17, N. Y. 

Please send full information about SUPERVISED STORY 
WRITING at no obligation to me. | have [ do not have [) 
TRIAL AND ERROR. 











Approved as a correspondence school under the laws of 
the State of New York. 








KATHRN BEMIS WILSON 


Will give you individual guidance. Criti- 
cism, revision, editing, collaboration, 
ghostwriting. Fiction, articles, plays. 
Criticism rates: $1 per 1000 to 5000 words; 
50c per 1000 thereafter. Special rates on 
booklengths and novelettes. Minimum fee 
$3.00 


Prompt service. Write for information 


5010 Laurel Canyon Blvd. — Phone SU 13458 
North Hollywood, California 








MANUSCRIPT ENVELOPES 


ality Kraft with gummed flaps. Writers have bought 
proved rom me for years. 10% iscount on orders for 3 


groups. 
25 9xi2 and 25 93/2x127/2........++- $1.25 
No. 10 and SO No. 11... .- ee eeeee 1.25 
2 6x9 and” = GUAxOV2... 1s e reece 1. 
Add postage for bs. = each of first two groups and for 
. group 10 — monarch stationery and 100 
envelopes printe: blue ine $2.00, Add 5c exchange to check 


LEE E. GOOCH, Box 202- WD, Hernando, Miss. 
Writer’s Supplies Since ’35 








PROMPT TYPING SERVICE 


Novels, Stories, Books, Plays, Radio, Poems 
EDITORS appreciate and BUY readily manuscripts in 
correct style, with flawless spelling, punctuation and 
grammar. Excellent 20 Ib. bond. Carbon copy. 50 cents 
per 1000 words. Reenforced envelopes and cartons used 
in shipping. NOVELS beautifully tailored to present the 
most inviting appearance. 





MARIE ADAMS 





480 Biair Avenue St. Paul 3, Minnesota 
een 
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SELL IN THREE MONTHS... 
OR YOUR MONEY BACK 


YOU CAN WRITE JUVENILES 
AND SELL WITHIN THREE MONTHS 


Sd 


I've sold over 3,500 Stories, 
Serials, Articles and Fillers to 
Juvenile Editors. 

Now I'm teaching. 


Also 


CRITICISM--COLLABORATION 


Juvenile Book Manuscript Criticism A Specialty 
Write for Terms and for FREE Pamphlet 
"Fundamentals of Juvenile Writing."" 


Dept. D 


WILL HERMAN 


Author of ""My Juvenile Suecess Secrets"' and 
"*"My Formule for Fiction"’ 


7016 Euclid Ave., Room 328 
Cleveland 3, Ohio 














The Best In Years 
Sir: 

The article, “Without Benefit of By-Line,” by 
Leonard Snyder in the Wrirer’s Year Boox, 
1951, is one of the soundest and most informa- 
tive pieces I have read in years. 

Snyder has certainly cleared from my mind 
a lot of hokum about fiction. Because he ex- 
plained so well, with his plot chart, about the 
“wrong emotion vs. right emotion,” I have be- 
gun plotting a baseball story. If it sells, Snyder 
will receive a commission check from me. I 
plan a baseball story, instead of a confession 
story, because I assume his principles to be basic 
to all fiction. 

Joun W. TuHorry, 
194-34 115th Road, 
St. Albans 12, New York. 


A. D. Moves 
Sir: 

The editorial and business offices of A. D. 
Magazine have moved from 136-08 Roosevelt 
Avenue, Flushing, New York, to 109 Greenwich 
Avenue, New York 14, New York. 

A. D. is now planning a rate of payment 
which will be equitable to authors and artists 
who submit work. Incidentally, we are looking 
for new artists and we believe A. D. affords 
a good means of exhibiting work. A card or a 
letter to me will bring prompt explanation of 
our policy on art. 

Tuomas Francis Ritt, Assoc. Editor 
A. D. Magazine, 

109 Greenwich Ave., 

New York 14, N. Y. 


Cummings On Simmons 
Sir: 

At first I thought Charles Simmons had a 
good idea in “Slick Glamour,” May W. D. But 
he works the idea so hard it comes apart at the 
seams. 

Simmons’ theme is that most slick stories re- 
volve about reporters, professors, actresses and 
other “glamorous” people. Then, he says, 
glamour-people are entirely different from the 
people who want to read about them. ‘d 
I question that people working at jobs Simmons 
considers glamorous are “entirely different” from 
people who read the Saturday Evening Post. 

I know college professors who are as dull, off 
their specialty, as any necktie salesman, and pub- 
licity agents whose idea of a big weekend is 
to get roaring drunk like a garage mechanic. As 
for reporters, I’ve been one myself and know that 
they come in all types. 

Simmons had a grain of truth in his article, 
but he did what he accuses slick writers of doing; 
he polished and expanded it until it bore little 
resemblance to reality. 

RipcGe_ty CuMMINGsS, 
1511 North Wilcox Avenue, 
Hollywood 28, California 
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Esquire Needs Profiles 
Sir: 


You may be interested in knowing the direc- 
tions in which the current Esquire is moving. 

Esquire is always in need of profiles of inter- 
esting individuals, mostly of men, but from time 
to time of women—who for one reason or an- 
other would have a special appeal for a mascu- 
line audience. We are not too interested in the 
celebrity who has been done many times or in 
the eccentric local character who is known only 
to a few. We prefer vigorous and unusual per- 
sonalities who have active careers in business, the 
arts, etc., and who personify vigorous American 
characteristics. Minor caution: subjects should 
be contemporary since almost all our historical 
figures are handled by staff. Major caution: 
please query in advance on suitability of subject. 

Esquire continues to emphasize both sophisti- 
cated and action type stories in its fiction pro- 
gram, preferring lengths between 2000 and 4000 
words or, in the short-short size, lengths of 
about 1000 words. As always, we are looking for 
a good story told with unusual verve. Above all, 
we do not wish to exclude the unusual idea or 
story, or to influence the new writer by limiting 
strictly the area of interest. Our greatest hope is 
for something fresh or daring which will sustain 
our tradition for welcoming the as-yet-unrecog- 
nized writer. Our only caution is to weigh the 
manuscript in terms of its appeal to our male 
readers. 

Esquire’s production schedule suggests that 
highly topical articles relating to current events 
be scrutinized before submission for ingredients 
which would keep them alive for a number of 
months. War stories and personality pieces on 
political or military figures quickly become obso- 
lete and, as a general rule, would not be of inter- 
est to us. Fiction with a war background is 
usually more long-lived and would be considered. 


Freperic A. BIRMINGHAM, 
Managing Editor, 
Esquire, 

488 Madison Avenue, 
New York 22, N.Y. 


How To Ditch The Digest 
Sir: 

W. D. readers often offer free back numbers of 
the Dicest for postage. Here’s my plan. I always 
have a full year’s issues. In May of following 
year, I call the local library and ask them to 
contact a young writer who would be interested 
in having the back issues. In that way, I have 
been able to help beginning writers. 


Georce A. O’BRIEN, 
203 R Hazlette N. W., 
Canton 8, Ohio 





EVE WOODBURN 
LITERARY AGENT 


JOHN R. THOMPSON, ASSOCIATE 


Experience in writing, editorial and sales 
work enables us to offer you 


EXPERT ADVICE 
on your manuscripts 


TERMS ON REQUEST 
333 East 43rd Street New York 17, N. Y. 








Fact Detective Writers! 


WE NEED NEW WRITERS 
AND FRESH STORIES 
WE BUY 45 STORIES A MONTH 
READINGS WITHIN ONE WEEK 
PAYMENT ON ACCEPTANCE 
TOP RATES 
QUERY ON ALL CASES BEFORE WRITING 
DETECTIVE WORLD 
HOMICIDE DETECTIVE 
UNDERWORLD DETECTIVE 
Ana Maher. Editor 


DETECTIVE WORLD, Inc. 
19 West 44th St., New York, N.Y. 











THE WRITERS’ 


CONFERENCE 


July 23 — August 10 
In the Rocky Mountains 


Workshops in the Novel, Short Story, Non- 
Fiction, Poetry, and Juvenile Writing. 
Evening lectures. Unexcelled vacation 
facilities. 

Edward H. Schmidt, Director 

Manuel Komroftf 

Viola Brothers Shore 

Randall Jarrell 


Virginia Kellog 
Helen Hoke Watts 


C. E. Scoggins 
Address Inquiries To: 


THE WRITERS’ CONFERENCE 


University of Colorado 
Boulder, Colorado 




















RICHARD K. ABBOTT, Editor 

PAT TREFZGER, Managing Editor 
ESTHER LAMB, Associate Editor 

IDA MASINI, Editorial Secretary 

HAL GOLDBERG, Circulation Manager 
ARON M. MATHIEU, Business Manager 














CONTENTS, JUNE, 1951 


Articles 

on a | ° Re ink Neat et a John Brick 13 
WE'RE PARTNERS IN THE TRADE. . a . . : = Es ook .. William A. Rossi 19 
SOCIAL SECURITY FOR WRITERS. . eee ; te iialé ails sore 10 OER UE Dee 22 
THE ITCH FOR WHICH THERE IS NO ‘BALM. . nee ba Se OSG Oats GSR bs oe ee Nelson Bond 26 
| REMEMBER THIS STORY........................ ; veo acbet (ae ..Glenn D. Kittler 30 
BUTCHERS’ ROW CROWD HANDS OUT "EDGARS" ; Pat Trefzger 32 
NEW YORK MARKET LETTER.. dive ; Ce _ Harriet A. Bradfield 46 
Departments 

ee - 1 CARTOONIST CUES ...... —— 
RADIO AND TV.. > BROADWAY ......... ai . we 
WRITER'S MARKET . JUST PAGING . ; eA co ieee 


LITERARY CONTESTS NOW OPEN...... 86 
Cover Man: Eleazar Lipsky, author of "Kiss of Death" 





Edited and published at 22 East 12th St., Cincinnati 10, Ohio. Twenty-five cents a copy; $2.50 the year; $5. 00 for two 
years; $2.50 the year in Canada and Latin America; $3. 50 foreign. Subscribers sending change of address should allow 
thirty ys for change to take effect and send both new and old address. Established in 1919. 


AUTHORS 


OF BOOKS 


We are established General Book Publishers for over three decades, who offer you 
friendly editors and MS readers; able artists; punctual printers; general publicity 
work and newspaper reviews; cataloguing and distribution: circulars to the Author's 
personal mailing list. 

If you have a typewritten MS on any subject—(30,000 words and up) you are 


cordially invited to submit it, with the complete certainty on your part that it will 

be read without delay, and of course, free. 

We offer straight royalty when possible. Many titles are published on some form 

of cooperative basis, with higher royalty, If accepted, your book will be published 
promptly and adequately, otherwise your MS will be returned prompily. 
Write first if you prefer. 


DORRANCE & COMPANY 


(Incorporated 1920) 
DEPT. W.D. 462 DREXEL BLDG. 


PHILADELPHIA 6, PENNSYLVANIA 
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The Ladies And The Men’s Mag 
Sir: 

Quote from page 61, April issue, W. D.: 
“Esquire has long had a rigid rule against pub- 
lishing stories by women, even if done under 
male by-lines.” 

Table of contents, May issue, Esquire: “Brush 
Up On Your Brush Off” by Mary Jane Shour, 
“The Female of the Species” by Betty Byrd, from 
column, “Next Month in Esquire,” same page, 
May issue, “Fire in their Veins” by Helen Law- 
renson. 

Ep Sacus, 
411 Fullerton Parkway, 
Chicago 14, Illinois 


e Although for years “Esquire” had a rigid 
rule against admitting women contributors, that 
policy has been modified recently. Just modified, 
not done away with. According to one “Esquire” 
editor, the welcome still isn’t too warm. The 
lady’s subject, her tone, everything has to be 
“just right” for the magazine. Said editor didn’t 
say anything about the lady’s looks.—Ed. 


Irish Writer Makes First U.S. Sale 
Sir: 

I am happy to report my first sale in the U. S., 
sharing the success with my former U. S. collabo- 
rator, Fred L. Williams, who did a grand job on 
the revision of my Irish story, “On the Ballymore 
Road,” March St. Anthony Messenger. 

American editors are much more friendly than 
their counterparts in these islands. I have kind 
and encouraging letters from the Post, Collier’s 
and other U. S. magazines. 


Ep MINoGuvE, 

29, Pearse Street, 
Mullingar, 

County Westmeath, Ireland 


Tip To Writers 
Sir: 

A new Government pamphlet on “Typewriter 
Care” contains a wealth of information. It is 
Catalog No. CS 1.42:1 and may be secured by 
sending 15 cents to the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, Washington 25, D.C. 

Aones C. Lomax, 


111 Highland Avenue, 
Fall River, Massachusetts 


Check Waiting 
Sir: 

We have a check waiting for Luther Leon 
Norris for an article recently published in The 
Young People. We need his present address. 

Dr. Emeroy Jounson, Editor, 


The Young People, 
Rt. 3, St. Peter, Minn. 





“The future belongs to those whe prepare 
for it sow.” 


MAREN ELWOOD 


Author's representative, literary collaborator. 
Author of the current non-fiction best seller, 
CHARACTERS MAKE YOUR STORY 
(Houghton Mifflin), Book-of-the-Month Club 
recommendation; WRITE THE SHORT 
SHORT (The Writer, Inc.), and her latest 
book 111 DONT’S FOR WRITERS, published 
by Gehrett-Truett-Hall. 


—. 

Journalism 

Professional Public Speaking 
Humer ritin 

Prob. of the Prof. Writer 

Mystery & Detective 

Article & Feature 

Advertising 

Newspaper 

Publicity 

Juvenile 

Screen 


(Appreved for Veterans: 
also non-quota Foreign Students) 
Established 1923 


Study by mail. Studio lectures. Individual 
manuscript criticism. . . . Personal, directed 
writing. For information write: 


MAREN ELWOOD, Agent 
4949 Hollywood Bivd. _—_Hollyweod 27, California 
———— SS 


Courses in 


MAGAZINE WRITING 
Fiction — Non-Fiction 


Practical home study training for 
those who must work in spare time 


THE Magazine Institute, a private school owned 
and —— by successful writers and editors, 
offers practical, up-to-date training in stery and ar- 
ticle writing. You work ia your own home. Every 
-assigament you send is returned with detailed 
ticism. 


EXPERT INSTRUCTION 


An experienced writer or editor 
takes you in hand, answering 
your questions, helping you 
find the type of work for 
which you are naturally suited. 
Before long you ate writing 
in your own home fiction 
stories, essays, short sket: 
whatever you are best suited 
to do. Send for FREE CATA- 
LOG today. Canadians may 
make payments in Canadian 
funds. 


The Magazine Institute, Inc., Dept. 86-C, 50 Rocke- 
feller Plaza, Rockefeller Center, New York 20, N. Y. 


THE MAGAZINE INSTITUTE, INC. 
Dept. 86-C, 50 Rockefeller Plaza 
Rockefeller Center, New York 20, N. Y. 


Please send your free catalog, without obligation to: 


Training 
For Writers 











VETERANS: 
The course ap- 
proved for vet- 
erans' training 
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SERVICE: 

If your material is salable, we'll sell it to the best possible markets at best possible rates, and 
cover sale of additional rights throughout the world. If your material is unsalable as it stands but 
can be repaired, we'll give you detail-by-detail advice on how to repair it, so that you may, without 
additional charge, return it to us for sale. And if your material is completely unsalable, we'll tell you why, 
and give you specific advice on how to avoid those errors in future material. We report within two weeks. 


TERMS: 

Professionals: If you are selling fiction or articles regularly to national magazines, or have sold a 
book to a major publisher within the past year, we'll be happy to discuss handling your output on 
straight commission basis of 10% on all American sales, 15% on Canadian sales and 20% on British 
and other foreign sales. 

Newcomers: As recompense for working with beginners or newer writers until you begin to earn your 
keep through sales, our fee, payable with material sent, is five dollars per script for scripts up to 5,000 
words, one dollar per thousand words for additional thousands and final fraction (for example, seven 
dollars for a script of 6,775 words.) $25 for books of all lengths; information on other types of 
material on request. We drop all fees after we make several sales for new clients. A stamped, 
self-addressed envelope, please, with all manuscripts. 


SCOTT MEREDITH LITERARY AGENCY, 580 FIFTH AVENUE, N.Y. 19, N.Y. 


Comment on Scott Meredith’s best-selling book, WRITING TO SELL: 

“_.. Writing to Sell is an excellent book for anyone who wants to write. Best of all — it’s up to 
date and tells the ambitious writer what he ought to know.”—Gotham Life 

Order your copy from your local bookseller, or directly from the publishers, Harper and Brothers, 
49 E. 33rd St., New York 16. $2.75. 
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Past is Prologue 


The “bust-seller” is on its way out, but history still 
can be prologue to a writing career. The idea 
is to get the feel of a period and place. 
Note: historical novel market list starts on page 18. 


By John Brick 


THE JACKpor pays of the “bust-seller” are 
gone. All fiction sales are down, and, 
according to some publishers, historical 
novels are suffering more than other types 
of fiction. There are a few exceptions, of 
course, such as Mika Waltari’s novels, The 
Adventurer and The Egyptian. Shirley 
Barker’s excellent novel, Rivers Parting, is 
another. But current best-seller lists no 
longer are top-heavy with tales about the 
sex life and cloak-and-sword intrigues of 
our ancestors. 

The field of historical fiction, however, 
still can be profitable and satisfying to the 
writer who enters it with honesty of pur- 
pose. Unfortunately, far too many aspirants 
concentrate on sex and derring-do. Writing 
a good historical novel involves far more 
than that, and far more than a few months 
of intensive library prospecting. It isn’t 
always easy for the novelist to acquire the 
feeling for an area and its people and its 
customs which comes with living there. Yet 
this is exactly the quality which he needs 
for the novel about American history. It is 
obvious that a man who was born and 
brought up and spent all his life in New 
York would be foolish to attempt a novel 
about the Gold Rush in California. Yet a 
young writer of my acquaintance is doing 
exactly that, and he’s never been west of 
Cincinnati. 

For novels of other countries in other 


times, it is necessary to substitute for the 
“home country” feeling a tremendous 
amount of specialized research — months 
and sometimes years of familiarizing oneself 
with the time and the place. Kenneth 
Roberts in J Wanted to Write tells in detail 
how he does it, and he is well-known for 
the pin-point accuracy of his historical 
backgrounds. 

A fine example of the feeling for place 
and people in American historical fiction 
can be found in that excellent historical 
novel of a few seasons ago, Look to the 
Mountain, by LeGrand Cannon, Jr. This is 
a story of pioneer life in New Hampshire, 
and as I read it, I literally lived with the 
young couple of the book. Why does the 
reader feel that he is actually living with the 
pioneer couple, and why does he believe 
that the book is a true picture of New 
Hampshire during the American Revolu- 
tion? It’s because Mr. Cannon lived many 
years in those mountains. 





John Brick’s first novel, Troubled Spring, 
won the Farrar, Strauss Regional Fellow- 
ship, was a Doubleday Book Club Selection, 
and was bought by MGM. His second, The 
Raid, is in its second printing. After five 
years as editor of a national business weekly, 
29-year-old Brick now spends all his time 
writing fiction and trout-fishing. He’s cur- 
rently working on two new novels. 
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Not many people would call William 
Faulkner’s work historical fiction, and yet 
at least half of all his published writing 
deals with life a generation or more ago in 
his fictional Yoknapatawpha County, Mis- 
sissippi. If arranged in chronological se- 
quence, his work would be a fictional his- 
tory of his part of Mississippi from its set- 
tlement to the present day. I suggest that 
his novel about the Civil War, The Un- 
vanquished, be required reading for people 
who want to write historical fiction. 

What is the special quality of such books 
as The Unvanquished and Absalom, Absa- 
lom? One of the characters, Quentin 
Compson, states it in Absalom, Absalom as 
he rides beside his father, who is telling a 
story: “You had learned, absorbed it al- 
ready without the medium of speech some- 
how from having been born and living be- 
side it, with it, as children will do: so that 
what your father was saying did not tell you 
anything so much as it struck, word by 
word, the resonant strings of remembering.” 
As Malcolm Cowley has said: “Faulkner’s 
novels have the quality of being lived, 
absorbed, remembered, rather than merely 
observed.” That is the mark of distinction. 

Let’s assume that the writer knows his 
locale and its people and can write about 
them honestly and convincingly. He is, 
however, planning to write a_ historical 
novel in which his characters may range 
far from his native county, state or even 
nation. He is also going to move back in 
time to a period in which his own experi- 
ences will be of far less help than they 
would be in contemporary fiction. How does 
he go about it? I have found certain self- 
imposed rules helpful. 

First of all, never take anybody’s word for 
anything. Even the most careful historian 
interprets the past according to his own 
mind and opinions. For example, many 
generations of Americans learned in school 
that Benedict Arnold was an evil traitor, a 
villain from the day he was born. Yet Ken- 
neth Roberts, in Arundel and Rabble In 
Arms, has given a convincing portrait of a 
great soldier who was badgered by lesser 
men throughout his career. Anyone who 
knows Roberts’ methods of work realizes 
that this characterization of Arnold is based 
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upon thorough research. Who is right, 
Roberts or the elder historians? That’s the 
point. As James Thurber said, “You could 
look it up.” 

Another example of the interpretation of 
history, using Roberts again, is Oliver Wis- 
well. What kind of people were the Tories 
in the American Revolution? Most of the 
historians of their time say they were knaves 
and scoundrels, but Roberts shows that they 
were Americans who loved their country 
and fought for what they thought was 
right. Whose word are you going to take, 
then, in this question of the interpretation 
of history? Don’t take anyone’s until you 
have done your own spading. 

For my research, I use what I call the 
“inverted pyramid” method. Let’s take as a 
model my novel, The Raid. 

Ever since boyhood I have been a trout 
fisherman in the Catskills. I knew, from 
reading some long-forgotten volume of local 
history, that an Indian chief named Joseph 
Brant had brought his warriors down from 
the Iroquois country during the Revolution 
and had pillaged and burned some of the 
mountain settlements. During one of my 
fishing trips, I climbed a hillside above the 
Delaware and stood on a rocky plateau 
where a crumbling monument commemo- 
rated the deaths of the militiamen whom 
Brant and his Indians had ambushed among 
those rocks. Even as a boy, I suppose, I 
wanted to write about those brave men who 
died in that lonely place. 

When I started to plan the book, I al- 
ready knew much of the story. Nevertheless, 
my research began with the most spare ac- 
counts—in the encyclopaedias. Here I 
found the dates, the places, the names of 
the leaders on both sides, and a brief ac- 
count of the battle. I noted the few books 
which the encyclopaedias listed as refer- 
ences. 

Then I went to these books, which were, 
for the most part, tertiary sources—general 
roundups of secondary sources on the Revo- 
lution. I read the parts of these books 
which dealt with my subject, making a few 
notes as I read. These notes were not 
accounts of what happened. They were, 
rather, inconsistencies which I jotted down 
as things to be questioned. For instance, 























“They're buttering up the author. 


the historians responsible for these volumes 
differed in their accounts of the time of 
Brant’s attack on the settlement about 
which I was writing. Some said it was 
dawn, others quoted Brant himself as say- 
ing it was just before noon, and still others 
said it was twilight. Which of them was 
correct? Naturally, I had to know. 

The books all carried bibliographies. 
Most of the bibliographies listed secondary 
sources. Following my system, I had not yet 
ventured into the historical novelist’s most 
rewarding ground, the primary sources: 
manuscripts by contemporaries, documents, 
journals, letters, etc. So I noted all the 
secondary sources listed, and proceeded to 
read them carefully, making extensive notes 
as I went along. The story was written into 
my notebook as it was related in the secon- 
dary sources, most of them published dur- 
ing the first half of the nineteenth century. 

Then I was ready for the primary 
sources. I checked, cross-checked, and 
double-checked. I visited libraries by the 
dozens, museums, and county and city his- 
torians. I bothered city and town clerks 
with requests for access to long-forgotten 
records. IT wrote scores of letters to people 


That means a big script change.” 


T was told had certain documents or jour- 
nals or family histories which might be of 
aid. A great deal of this work was rewarded 
only by the pleasure one derives from dig- 
ging into the past. But eventually I uncov- 
ered what I sought. 

Let’s turn to the question of the actual 
time of Brant’s attack. The discrepancy was 
the result of a letter Brant had written to 
his commanding officer at Niagara in which 
he neglected to be specific. All other reports 
were second-hand. Therefore in my novel I 
was forced to select an hour arbitrarily. I 
made it dawn, for narrative purposes. 

The historical novelist is often faced with 
that choice. Usually it is some minor his- 
torical event which is elusive, yet which is 
important to the novel’s plot. It seems that 
the exercise of the novelist’s judgment, with 
proper respect for probability, is warranted 
in most circumstances. Joseph Stanley Pen- 
nell, in The History of Rome Hanks, has 
one of his characters reminiscing about the 
scandal of the body-snatchers in Edinburgh. 
Mr. Pennell says in a note to the reader: 
“It seems a stretch of the truth that one of 
Wagnal’s age could have been at Edinburgh 
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when the body-snatchers were operating, 
for he was not an old man at Shiloh. Yet 
the legend of the Resurrectionists still must 
have been fairly green when it would have 
been chronologically possible for him to 
have been a medical student in the capital 
of anatomy.” 

In another instance, in my novel 
Troubled Spring, I borrowed extensively 
from the voluminous personal records of 
the First New York Cavalry in the Civil 
War to supplement the very sketchy his- 
tory of the Fifth New York Cavalry. 

Research work requires strict attention 
to the likelihood that the sources are misin- 
formed, prejudiced, or opinionated. I found 
a good example of the difficulties which 
occur in my work on the Confederate 
prison at Andersonville, Georgia. A great 
many Union soldiers wrote and published 
journals of their experiences in this hell- 
hole. The problem for me lay in the fact 
that almost all of them were naturally 
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Wait a minut® 


violently prejudiced, and they were under- 
standably inclined to relate the details of 
every atrocity that happened in Anderson- 
ville. In so doing, most of them copied from 
a few others—in some cases word for word 
—and I soon found that these few others 
were remarkable in their ability to distort 
the truth. I decided that the only way to 
arrive at a reasonable degree of accuracy 
was to use a cross-index of errors. In other 
words, the journals and letters which most 
closely paralleled the official records of 
Andersonville were those in which I put the 
most faith. 

There are thousands of sources of re- 
search information. Most valuable, of 
course, are libraries. Most librarians will 
secure on “inter-library loan” books which 
you may need. Most states have a central 
state library, such as the excellent New 
York State Library in Albany. Your local 
librarian can borrow books for you from 
the state. 


He1"n, aL 
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Never neglect the old newspaper files. 
Beware of journalistic inaccuracy, however. 
Read the newspapers for detailed infor- 
mation on living in the period you are 
writing about. 

Ben Ames Williams puts it in words 
somewhat similar to these: There may not 
be a true picture of a military campaign in 
the news columns, but in the editorials and 
in the letters to the editor you will find 
what people thought was the truth; you will 
see in the advertisements what kind of 
medicines they used; you will have sketches 
of the clothes they were wearing; you will 
find what books they were reading, what 
entertainment was popular, and what they 
had to pay for the purchases they made. 

For me the most interesting part of re- 
search is in the details of daily living. It’s 
also the most difficult. For The Raid, I had 
to discover how a taproom in a tavern on 
the old New York frontier looked in 1779. 
I had to dig out information on the tackle 
a boy in that time would have used fishing 
for trout in the Catskills. Another question 
I had to answer was on the price a Conti- 
nental officer would have paid for his hat. 

For Troubled Spring, which is set in the 
Hudson Valley in 1865, I had to determine 
whether a particular house would have had 
gaslight in Civil War days. A lot of work 
in the local library revealed that not only 
did that house have gas illumination, but 
that it was the first house in town to in- 
stall it. 

Preserve your research data; never throw 
anything away. You may need to rewrite 
an entire section of your novel long after 
you think you are finished with it, or, 
(ghastly thought!) you may be tempted 
to write a sequel. If you’ve destroyed your 
notes and are planning to add new mate- 
rial, you may have to go through the entire 
research process again. Or, let’s say, your 
book is published, and therefore exposed to 
the savage eyes of “authorities.” They'll 
gang up on you, perhaps, and you'll want 
to confound them. 

Use notebooks, or file cards, or whatever 
system you wish, but keep your data avail- 
able and in order. 

Elizabeth Page, author of the distin- 
guished novel The Tree of Liberty, works 


from cross-indexed file cards which bring to 
hand instantly the smallest recorded inci- 
dent in the life of Thomas Jefferson and 
those close to him. Miss Page also uses 
mammoth charts of the lives of her charac- 
ters. Last summer I saw what she described 
as a small section of one of them, and it was 
about ten feet long and four feet wide. 

Some historical novelists write long biog- 
raphies of their characters, covering their 
entire lives, although much of this writing 
may not be used in the novel. I often do 
this, and I also find maps and floor plans 
useful. 

If you are writing a novel about a famed 
personage, then you have the problem of 
rebuilding his life in fiction to correspond as 
closely as possible to the facts available 
about him. Most historical novels, however, 
concern the lives and adventures of imagi- 
nary people. In that event, just tell your 
story as warmly and humanly as you can. 
Don’t drag noted people in by the scruff of 
the neck. If it’s a Civil War novel about a 
lieutenant in the Michigan cavalry, you’d 
be justified in having General Custer as a 
character in the book. Avoid, however, hav- 
ing your lieutenant receive the confidence 
of Abe Lincoln, Generals Grant, Sheridan 
and Meade, all because he was raised from 
infancy by Confederate General Longstreet 
and had as boyhood playmates Robert E. 
Lee’s nephews. 

Don’t devote whole chapters or even 
pages to an exposition of the history of the 
time. Your reader probably knows what the 
Mexican War was about, or how gold was 
discovered in California. If he doesn’t, he 
can look it up. Your narrative, if well done, 
will tell him how your characters fitted into 
the events of their time. 

Keep your emphasis on the story you 
have to tell, and let history take care of 
itself. Don’t try to manipulate it for the 
sake of your novel. If it becomes necessary 
for one of your characters to become party 
to such an event as Custer’s last stand, 
for the sake of the reader let him be killed 
with the rest of the troopers of the 7th 
Cavalry. Don’t let him crawl out of a hole 
in the ground after the Sioux have ridden 
off, look around, shake his head, and mut- 
ter: “If George Armstrong Custer had only 
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listened to me, this wouldn’t have hap- 
pened.” 

A most important part of the actual writ- 
ing of a historical novel is the necessity for 
constant vigilance against anachronisms. 
The most difficult part for me comes in 
the first draft. Then I must constantly keep 
my characters talking and acting as they 
would have in 1865, say, or in 1779. I 
have to watch for the modern slang ex- 
pression, or for reference to something 
which was not then invented, or for remarks 
inconsistent with the social customs of the 
time. This was doubly difficult for me in 
Troubled Spring, which was a first person 
narrative. 

I recall a novel by James M. Cain, titled 
Past All Dishonor. I didn’t like it for 
several reasons, but the most disturbing 
thing about it to me was the constant use 
of modern slang in a novel about Virginia 
City in 1865. The blurb on the copy I have 
states that Mr. Cain was not striving for 
period authenticity. If not, why not? 

I am also irritated by historical novels 
whose authors have their protagonists gifted 
with foresight, which is actually the author’s 
“Monday-morning quarterbacking.” You 
know the kind of thing I mean. At the be- 
ginning of the battle of Gettysburg, the 
hero informs all and sundry that this is the 
turning point of the Civil War. 

High on my list of dislikes, too, is the 
type of historical fiction where, for instance, 
Napoleon is obviously patterned on Hitler 
or Stalin, where the parallel between some 
important event in the past and a contem- 
porary situation is dragged into every page 
and sticks out like a scarecrow in a corn- 
field. Such parallels are important, I think, 
if skillfully done, because certainly our gen- 
eration could learn a few things from the 
past, but the reader of a historical novel 
should not be beaten over the head. 

Often I am asked by people who would 
like to write historical fiction what I think 
their chances would be if they were to 
write a novel about this, that or the other 
period. It’s a question, of course, which 
can’t be answered until the book is written, 
so I usually tell a story which I heard 
Dorothy Canfield Fisher relate last sum- 
mer, in reply to a similar question. This is 
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how it goes: Somebody or other (it may 
have been Dr. Kinsey) was making a sur- 
vey at a girl’s college, and one of the ques- 
tions on the survey was: “Do you allow a 
young man to kiss you on a first date?” 
Some of the girls wrote a large bold “NO” 
in the space provided; others put a small 
unobtrusive “yes”; still others left it blank. 
One young lady, however, as Mrs. Fisher 
said, will go far in this world. She wrote: 
“It depends.” 


Markets for Historical Novels 


Listed below are those publishers inter- 
ested in receiving historical novel manu- 
scripts and the names of the editors respon- 
sible for such novels. Where no mention 
is made of period and locale, the publisher 
has no preferences. 


Appleton-Century-Crofts, Inc., 35 W. 
32nd St., New York 1, N. Y. Archibald G. 
Ogden. “In general we prefer a ‘period’ 
novel rather than one dealing with actual 
historical personages.” 75,000 to 225,000 
words. Advance and royalties. 

Binfords & Mort, 124 N. W. 9th Ave., 
Portland 9, Ore. Alfred Powers. Pacific 
Northwest locale; any period but the pres- 
ent. 60,000 to 90,000 words. Royalty basis. 

The Bobbs-Merrill Company, Inc., 730 
N. Meridian St., Indianapolis, Ind. Mrs. 
Rosemary B. York. “No locale and period 
in particular; literary merit means more.” 
75,000 words up. Royalty basis only. 

Century House, Watkins Glen, N. Y. 
“Must be historically accurate first and 
must be Americana.” Royalty basis. “Pub- 
lish one a year—our only fiction title in our 
non-fiction Americana house.” Prefer mss. 
in fall. 

Chapman & Grimes, Inc., 30 Winchester 
St., Boston, Mass. Edmund R. Brown. 
About 100,000 words—the present-day 
popular length for historical novels. Royal- 
ty; occasionally publishes at author’s ex- 
pense. 

The Copp Clark Company, Ltd., 495- 
517 Wellington St., W. Toronto, Ontario, 
Canada. Marsh Jeanneret. Canadian his- 
torical only. Book-length only. Standard 

(Continued on page 79) 
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Only 10 percent of this trade 
editor’s 200 articles a year come 
from free lancers. Why? 


we re 


partners 


By William A. Rossi 


THERE’S A POPULAR credo that editors are 
a breed of frustrated writers. In regard to 
trade magazine editors this is a grotesque 
myth because a writer who runs away from 
the gruelling racket of free lancing to be- 
come a trade paper editor usually finds him- 
self forced to do as much writing as he did 
when he was free lancing. 

And I mean “forced” to write. We’re in 
constant need of articles. If we don’t get 
them from free lancers we have to turn to 
other sources—often to ourselves. And we 
don’t get paid extra for the extra work and 
hours. We’d much prefer to buy articles 
which just aren’t for the buying. 

My own publication, Leather and Shoes, 
is a weekly. Our 200 feature articles a year 
come from three principal sources: people 
within our industry, our own staff, and 
free lancers. Last year the score sheet 
showed 60 percent written by people within 
the industry, 30 percent staff-written, 10 
percent bought from free lancers. The ma- 
terial from free lancers could and should 
have run to at least 50 percent. 

Unsuccessful trade paper writers usually 
fall into one of three classes: the “green,” 
the lazy, and those who think the rates too 
low for them to turn in a good job. 

The “green” writer can correct his mis- 
takes—all except the cardinal mistake for 
which there’s no remedy: the submission of 


in the trade 


stories that don’t even come close to the 
market. (Other common faults: padding; 
generalizing; loose organization of other- 
wise good basic material; use of statistics 
too well-known to the industry.) Our 
magazine serves the shoe and leather manu- 
facturing industries. Yet we get loads of 
articles—shots in the dark—slanted to shoe 
retailers, shoe repairers, glove makers, wal- 
let makers, harness and saddlery shops, etc. 
Many writers seem to think that if the 
material has anything to do with shoes or 
leather, it much be a “natural” for Leather 
and Shoes. 

We get historical pieces about our in- 
dustry—information that may interest the 
lay reader but is old stuff to most people 
in the business. We get articles on business 
taxation and legal matters slanted to our 
industry—but the writers fail to realize that 
most manufacturers have their own ac- 
countants and lawyers. We get “interview” 
pieces that are hopeless, even if the inter- 
view is with the top dog in our business, 
because the right questions don’t get asked. 
The right questions are those that draw 
out answers of interest and practical value 
to our reader. 

Then there are the lazy writers; actually 
they’re just superficial. For example, volume 
producers take a theme of general appeal to 
trade paper readers—“Defense Mobilization 
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and Coming Manpower Shortages”—and 
write the same article, with slight revisions, 
for magazines in several different fields. The 
first paragraph—and perhaps several others 
—is gimmicked to give the impression that 
a specific study has been made for your field 
alone. But the gimmick quickly wears 
out, and you realize that the writer is 
talking in broad generalizations, using 
facts and figures applicable to all indus- 
try. Years ago, I wrote and sold a good 
number of these volume pieces to the trade 
papers. But their value and appeal are 
washed up today, because readers can get 
that information from newspapers, news 
magazines and general business magazines. 

Another type of lazy guy sends you a let- 
ter like this: 

I plan to submit articles to your 
publication. Please send me a detailed 
outline of the type of material you use, 
desired method of treatment, desired 
word length, rate of payment, and 
other pertinent information. .. . 

Sure, we'll help—up to a point. But if the 
guy is too lazy to do a little digging, your 
efforts to help usually won’t pay off for you 
or for him. Almost any trade magazine 
editor will send you sample copies of his 
publication upon request. If you’re in a 
big city, your public library may have a 
file of trade papers. Read everything in 
the magazine you’re aiming at—its articles, 
feature sections, news, markets, etc., to see 
how the material is handled or written, 
and to learn who reads the magazine. Is it 
slanted for retailers, manufacturers, whole- 
salers, technical men? The magazine’s ad- 
vertising can also help you here. 

There’s the lazy writer who sends an in- 
teresting newspaper clipping from his home 
town about a shoe or leather manufacturing 
plant which is speeding up production and 
cutting costs because of new equipment and 
layout. “Usual space rates,” he says, “will 
be acceptable for the clipping.” We pay 
him. Then we contact the plant—the gener- 
al manager or sales manager—and ask that 
someone there prepare the story on the 
basis of our suggested outline and arrange 
for pix. Or we go in and do the job. Either 
way, the free lancer muffed a sale. 

I came to work for my paper late in 1945. 
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I had been in the Navy nearly four years, 
aboard ships a good portion of the time. My 
portable and I covered the globe, and I 
turned out and sold articles to the general 
publications. 

Early in 1945, I received an airmail- 
special-delivery letter from the publisher of 
Leather and Shoes. Rather, my wife re- 
ceived it at our home and sent it on to me. 
The publisher was putting out a special 
issue dealing with the shoe and leather in- 
dustry’s contribution to the war effort from 
Pearl Harbor on. Could I let him have 
12,000 words on thus-and-such subjects in 
four weeks? 

I sweated over that decision. If I told 
him I was in the Navy, the assignment 
would be washed out because our ship was 
pulling out of Brooklyn drydock in two 
days. Where it was bound and how long 
we'd be gone, no one knew. I decided to 
take a chance on meeting that deadline. I 
wheedled the skipper out of a forty-eight, 
and spent the two days in the New York 
Public Library, reading the trade papers in 
the shoe and leather field for four years 
back. I took reams of notes, stuffed them 
into my duffle bag, and went out to sea. 
Once afloat, we learned our destination: 
Londonderry, Northern Ireland. We’d done 
that trip before, so I figured we’d be back 
in the States in about two and a half weeks. 

It was one of the roughest convoy trips I 
ever experienced. As the ship’s pharmacist’s 
mate, I was virtually on 24-hour duty treat- 
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ing the sick and bruised. I nailed my port- 
able to a messhall table and during spare 
intervals I pounded away, taking time out 
only to eat and throw up. Despite these 
difficulties, the assignment was doing pretty 
well. 

Then, halfway back to the States, we 
suddenly received orders to go 300 miles 
north, along with a portion of the fleet, to 
track down a group of enemy subs reported 
in the area. We spent 10 days in the area— 
with the closing-in deadline haunting me 
more than the subs. Finally we made it 
back to the States—one day before my dead- 
line. 

Out of this mess came a check for $300, 
plus an offer of a job; when I got out of 
the Navy, I went to work as editor of 
Leather and Shoes. If there’s a moral to this 
story it’s that research—the two full days in 
the library compiling data—made it possible 
for me to handle the assignment success- 
fully, even though I was quite literally out 
at sea. Probing, digging, and legwork are 
indispensable for the writer who wants to 
make a living out of the trade press. 

And it is possible to make a living in the 
field of business writing. The trade press is 
expanding, and its rates to writers are rising 
correspondingly. Prewar the 4c rate was 
dominant; it rose to lc in wartime, and 
is now about 1¥%c. That’s what Leather 
and Shoes pays, and that’s about average. 
The 2c average rate is already in sight. 

One writer, who is now drawing over 
$100 a month regularly from our paper, 
has three other trade papers from which he 
draws as much or more monthly. He has 
found and applied the basic formula for 
successful trade press writing: 

First, never approach trade paper writing 
with the idea of selling an article here and 
there, occasionally. That’s how you'll end 
up—selling occasionally. Approach it with 
the idea and purpose of selling many articles 
to the same field year after year. About 85 
percent of the writers who submit articles 
to us do so about once or twice a year. 
Occasionally we buy one of these. Most of 
the free lance material we buy comes from 
writers who submit from six to 12 articles 
a year. Those writers know our field and 
can be depended upon to do a good job. 


Second, as a starter, select a couple of 
specific fields, because every successful trade 
paper writer specializes. Base your selection 
on: (1) what you know most about; (2) 
what you like to do best. Say you were born 
and brought up in a textile town. Shop talk 
is common around your town, so you al- 
ready know a good deal about how a mill 
is run. Say you like music and have some 
talent for it. Combine your knowledge and 
your talent with writing. Those two fields 
alone can give you a market of nearly two 
dozen prospective buyers. 

Third, investigate and study your selected 
fields thoroughly until you have a basic 
knowledge of their general structure, their 
operations, their problems. Talk with the 
people in the industry, read the trade litera- 
ture, visit the establishments. In a few 
months you should have a solid underpin- 
ning of knowledge in the fields. 

Fourth, start writing about the more 
simple, less technical topics. Do short but 
thorough pieces, which editors always need 
because they can be adapted easily to space 
requirements. Short pieces also give a writer 
more opportunity for repeat performances 
which make his name and work known to 
editors. If you consistently register you'll 
get assignments, maybe a retainer fee. 

Many trade magazines pay retainer fees 
to correspondents in selected areas impor- 
tant to the magazine. It’s simply an editor- 
ial insurance fee and may range anywhere 
from $20 to $100-125 a month, depending 
upon the value of the writer. If the writer 
does an occasional article—aside from cov- 
ering his news beat—he’s paid extra for 
that. A writer with a stable of three or four 
magazines in different fields can do very 
well—$200 to $500 a month. Our own 
Washington correspondent, Carl Morrison, 
a reliable and alert news and story man, 
averages the top figure. 

What to write about for an industrial 
trade publication? Trade editors buy six 
fundamental types of articles: 

(1) A manufacturer makes a product— 
so we're interested in any aspect of the 
making process or the equipment and plant 
necessary for the processing. 

(2) He hires people—so we’re interested 
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for Writers 


Social Security 


Along with taxi drivers, private detectives, and 
domestic servants, writers now are eligible for 
Social Security. The most it can cost you this 
year is $81, and you could get back $28,000. 


SINCE THE NUMBER of professional writers 
in the nation is small and they have no 
political voice, being engulfed by every 
known political party, there has never been 
a compelling desire on the part of Congress 
to take care of the free lance writer. Big 
business, small business, farmers, trade 
unions, even religious schools, all maintain 
lobbies in Washington to pry out of the 
public kitty more than they put in. Since 
writers know they are political orphans, 
none expect special favors just because they 
are professional writers. Indeed, many writ- 
ers are opposed in principle to special 
favors for special groups. 

But debt ridden, beneficent Uncle Sam 
seems to think he has balm enough for all, 
and now, along with private detectives, taxi 
drivers and domestic servants, writers, too, 
are eligible for social security. The amend- 
ment to the social security law that brought 
free lance writers under its growing um- 
brella dealt with the “self employed.” 

Beginning this year, free lance writers will 
be taxed on what the government calls your 
“self employment income.” This ominous 
phrase is all the money you take in from 
free lance writing, minus the expenses 
which were allowed on your federal income 
tax in earning that income as a writer. 
Let’s say you sold $5,000 worth of stories 
last year and you had $1,000 expenses for 
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postage, office rent, typewriter repair and 
travel incident to preparing articles. That 
left you a net of $4,000. A social security 
tax is now levied against you of 244% on 
the first $3,600 you earn. This tax will in- 
crease to 3% in 1954 and to 474% in 1970. 
Whether you're “fer” or “agin” it, free 
lance writers are now covered by Social 
Security, and while you may return your 
benefits, which are considerable, you still 
have to pay your tax, or shoot it out. 

How do you pay it? If you do not have 
a social security card, get one from your 
nearest Social Security office. When you 
pay your 1951 income tax (between Janu- 
ary Ist and March 15th, 1952), you will 
see a few extra lines provided in this form 
that were not there last year. These lines 
give you the extra space to state your social 
security number and to compute your social 
security tax. You simply add your social 
security tax to your federal income tax and 
pay them both at the same time to the 
same office, the local Collector of Internal 
Revenue. The most it can cost you is $81 
this year, and the most you can get out of it, 
by conveniently dying, fully insured, at an 
early age, with enough young children, is 
$28,000. 

Since we all like to delay paying a tax 
as long as possible, let’s look at the bene- 
fits first. If you meet the conditions of eligi- 
bility, here are some of the typical tax free 


























benefits that the new law provides for you 
and your wife when you both reach 65: 








employment covered under the Social Se- 
curity Act, these wages are counted for 





Average Monthly _ Single or Spouse 


Wage under 65 
$100 $50 
200 65 
250 72.50 
300 80 





MONTHLY RETIREMENT BENEFITS 


Married, Married, | 
spouse 65 or over child under 18 
$ 75 $ 80 
97.50 130 
108.80 145 
120 150 








To receive any of these benefits, your net 
income from writing must exceed $400 a 
year. If it is under that, none of the income 
is taxable under social security and, natur- 
ally, you receive none of the benefits. As 
an illustration, if you have no job other 
than writing, and you earn $399 a year net, 
you pay no social security tax. If you have 
no job other than writing, and you earn 
$400 or over a year net as a writer, you 
pay 244% tax up to $3600. After that fig- 
ure, there is no social security tax. (Your 
liability for income tax has nothing to do 
with your social security tax. Your earnings, 
even if not subject to social security, may 
be subject to income tax.) 


What happens if I have a job? 


If you earn wages during the year from 


benefit purposes. If your wages are $3600 
or more, your writing income is not taxable. 
If your wages are less than $3600, your 
writing income is added to it and will be 
taxable up to a combined total of $3600. 

For example, if your wages are $3000 
and your income from writing is $700 for 
the year, only $600 of your writing income 
is taxable and will be used in computing 
your benefits. You will not, of course, pay 
the tax on your wages at the time you 
file your self-employment tax return, since 
the tax on wages is withheld by your em- 
ployer. 

How much is the tax on my self-employ- 
ment income? 

The law provides a series of gradually 
increasing tax rates on self-employment 
income. 
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Tax On Se_F-EMPLOYMENT INCOME 
Tax Rate INCOME YEAR 

214% 1951-1953 
3 % 1954-1959 
334% 1960-1964 
41% 1965-1969 
472% 1970 and 

thereafter 











When do I get retirement benefits? 

When you reach 65, you may be entitled 
to retirement benefits if you are a “fully 
insured individual.” If you have dependent 
unmarried children under 18, your wife, 
regardless of her age, and the children may 
also be entitled to benefits. If you have no 
young children, benefits for your wife will 
begin only when she too reaches age 65. 


How do I become fully insured? 
You need to have paid social security 
tax for a given number of “quarters” be- 











fore you can receive benefits. A “quarter 
of coverage” is a calendar quarter, ending 
on March 31, June 30, etc., in which you 
have been paid $50 or more in wages sub- 
ject to the Social Security Act or have been 


credited with $100 or more of self-employ- 


ment income. If you earn $400 or more 
in any calendar year from self-employment, 
such as free lance writing, your earnings 
are divided equally among the four quar- 
ters and you are credited with four quar- 
ters of coverage for that year. No matter 
how much you earn, you cannot be credited 
with more than four quarters of coverage 
in any calendar year. 


If you are under 55 at the present time, 
you will need 40 full quarters of coverage 
before you can receive full benefits. If you 
are over 55 special dispensations have been 
granted in order to cover the greatest pos- 
sible number of older people and _ thus 
reduce the drain on the states for old age 
pensions and poor house relief. 
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“What rhymes with mobilization?” 
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The starting date for everybody is Janu- 
ary, 1936, or, if it is more advantageous to 
you, January 1, 1951. After either date you 
choose, you must have paid social security 
benefits for 6 quarters for minimum cover- 
age. You will need 40 full quarters to be 
permanently insured. If you are over 55, 
however, you will need, as usual, 6 quarters 
for minimum coverage, and half the quar- 
ters between now and your 65th birthday 
for permanent insurance. 


Can I work and still get retirement bene- 
fits? 

No benefits are payable to you or your 
family for the month in which you earn 
over $50 in wages, after you are 65. If the 
income is received from self-employment, 
such as writing, the limit is $600 in earnings 
for a full year. 

For each $50 of your earnings in excess 
of that amount, your benefits for one 
month, and those of your family will be 
deducted. 

Income from any source earned by an 
individual 75 or over will not affect benefits. 


Who is eligible for survivor's benefits? 


If you are fully insured when you die, 
benefits may be paid to your dependent 
children under 18, to your widow (in some 
cases to your divorced wife) if she is caring 
for the children, to your widow if she is 
65 or over, and in some cases to your aged 
dependent parents. 


What is a lump sum benefit? 


A lump sum equal to three times your 
monthly benefit is payable when you die 
insured. This is in addition to survivor's 
benefits. 


Cat Rat Farm? 


Under insurance laws, an individual who 
buys a $5,000 life insurance policy is bound 
to collect it, either through his heirs at 
death or through himself if he lives long 
enough and pays his premiums. Under 
government insurance, some people who 
pay social security taxes never collect. A 
man might pay his full taxes for 40 years 


and die without leaving parents, wife or 
children, and in that event his estate would 
receive nothing; although the person who 
paid the cost of his burial would receive a 
modest fee. Individuals who enter social 
security and work for less than the required 
quarters and then leave it and do not 
return receive no benefits at 65. And active 
oldsters who earn over $50 a month from 
the ages of 65 to 75 receive no benefits. 

Actuaries employed by the social security 
offices believe that if all things remain rela- 
tively equal, the cost of paying benefits will 
about equal the taxes collected by 1980. 

Since 1937, when the law first went into 
effect, and up through 1950, social security 
has collected 161 billion dollars in taxes. 
They paid out four billion for benefits and 
spent another half billion for administra- 
tion. 

What happened to the other twelve bil- 
lion? 

This money was invested in U. S. bonds 
purchased either on the open market or 
through a special Treasury issue. The bonds 
repose in the vaults of the social security 
system. The money has been spent on the 
manifold projects for which the govern- 
ment uses the money it receives through the 
sale of any bonds. 

What happens if in 1970 there is a ter- 
rible depression and only 30,000,000 people 
are employed at lowered wages while social 
security benefits are due to 10,000,000 
people? In that event, if the government 
cannot raise money to convert its own bonds 
into cash, the nation goes bankrupt. Since 
the nation weathered two great wars in 
30 years plus a sizeable “police action” in 
Korea, it is doubtful whether the cost of 
social security benefits, over and above taxes 
collected, would bankrupt the nation; un- 
less, of course, it happened to be the last 
straw. 


What should I do to protect my rights? 

1. If you do not have a social security 
card, or have lost it, get one from your 
nearest Social Security office before you file 
your tax return in 1952. If there is no office 
near you, you can get an application at 
any post office. 

(Continued on page 82) 
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Writer’s Score Card 


Indispensables (100 points each) Desirables (20 points each) 


Creative imagination Sense of humor 


Punctuation 
Story sense ; 
The | ‘ t Knowledge of current fiction trends 
e love to wri a 
" “ Research Ability 


Cultural Background 
A place to write 


Requisites (40 points each) 


Typing ability Personal ambition 
Human understanding Artistic appreciation 
Flexibility Curiosity 

: Good health 
Persistence 


Dispensables (15 points each) 


Special knowledge in any field 
Travel background 


Something to Say 
Observing faculty 


Recall abili 
ow Business ability 
Honesty A pleasant personality 
Vocabulary Editor friends 
Spelling A small independent income 

SCORE 

0 to 200 Your case is pretty hopeless. You have probably con- 
fused a keen interest in reading with the urge to create. 

210 to 400 You will, from time to time, give yourself pleasure by 
placing an article, verse, or story, but you must devote 
long hours of effort to the task ahead. 

410 to 600 Those stories you have sold were not happenstance; 
they represent you at your best. You need more study 
of the other fellow’s work, more practice, before you 
can realize that dream of giving up a job with a regular 
income to enter the precarious field of full time writing. 
You have the stuff. 

610 to 800 If you are not writing full time, you are in a position to 
take the gamble. 

810 up Congratulations! You are now entering the 75% fed- 


eral income tax bracket. 
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Unless you’re a born writer, you need to take this test. 


THE BORN WRITER Creates so naturally that 
he seldom stops to analyze his methods. To 
him, writing is a routine operation; a nor- 
mal, simple exercise. He cannot under- 
stand the problems oi the aspirant because 
they are not his problems. 

Because the question, “Can I succeed 
as a writer?”, has often been asked of me, 
I have devoted some time and thought to 
it, resulting in a writer’s score-card or self- 
analysis chart. 

This score-card divides into several clas- 
sifications. The first contains a listing of 
those indispensables which the writer needs 
to achieve success. If any one of them is 
totally lacking, the aspirant is sunk. If he 
is deficient in one or more, he must strive 
to make it his. 


Indispensables (100 points each) 

1. Creative imagination. Without this, 
the fictioneer or playwright, radio scripter 
or poet, is hopelessly sunk, and even the 
article writer is sadly handicapped. An 
author must have the ability to create new 
things from a synthesis of old facts; to in- 
vent dream-people and dream-situations, 
then to project these imagined personalities 
into situations and chronicle their prob- 
lems. Imagination is authorship. I think it 
is a native gift. 

2. Story sense. Recognition of what 
makes a story is also indispensable, but un- 
like creative imagination it can be learned. 
Many, unfortunately, do not presently have 
it. It is not good enough to say (as every 
author hears his friends say countless times 


the ITCH 
for WHICH 
there is no BALM 


By Nelson Bond 


per year), “I have a great idea for a story!” 
Story ideas are not stories. Stories are com- 
plex structures. In addition to a basic idea, 
they contain elements of characterization, 
conflict and motivation. Until the would- 
be author recognizes this distinction, he 
will achieve only essays, experimental frag- 
ments; his efforts will not be salable com- 
mercial stories. 

3. The love to write. Most writers are 
the kind of people who turn naturally, as 
a means of expression, to writing. Where 
others sulk, or scream, or complain, or take 
a walk, the writer gets it out of him by 
writing. And he enjoys doing it. The sheer 
joy of writing gives him pleasure. He writes 
because he loves words. If he were not 
writing for magazines, he would be writing 
Letters to the Editor of his local news- 
paper. All his life it has been that way. He 
wrote for his school paper and his college 
magazine; he writes long, chatty letters to 
his friends, and even to casual acquaint- 
ances; he is forever scribbling. He has the 
itch for which there is no balm. If you 
have it, the chances are good that you now 
are, or will eventually become, a selling 
writer. 


Requisites (40 points each) 

1. Typing ability. Plato used the stylus; 
Scott, Thackeray and Dickens wrote with 
quills—but that does not mean that in this 
second half of the Twentieth Century you 
can offer your masterpieces in Spencerian 
script, to an already bespectacled editor. 
Typing is a standard modern requirement. 
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2. Human understanding. To interest 
readers in characters, you will want first to 
understand yourself. You write sympa- 
thetically about your characters when you 
have a comprehension of their hopes and 
dreams, repressions and compulsions, of the 
multiplicity of influences that make people 
behave like human beings. Try to discover 
what makes people behave like human 
beings. If you transfer this understanding 
to story characters, your stories will gain 
in authenticity. 

3. Flexibility. Ask any professional about 
the common reaction of beginning writers 
to criticisms. It is argument. Stubborn, 
unyielding rationalization. After a few such 
experiences, professionals learn to tell as- 
pirants what they want to hear, i. e., that 
their story is marvelous, and that the edi- 
tor who rejected it muffed the job. 

If an author holds doggedly firm to his 
conviction that his is the best and only 
way of telling his stories, sooner or later 
he is going to have enough unsold manu- 
scripts to paper the guest bedroom! 

4. Persistence. Being a writer is one of 
the most exacting jobs in life because you 
are your own boss. It is difficult to be, at 
once, both servant and master. The temp- 
tation is strong to read this day, tinker 
around the house the next. 

Persistence licks rejections. In every writ- 
er’s life there came the time when, of all 
people, he alone said of himself: “I can 
write and I will.” 

5. Something to say. You've heard the 
old fable that most of our fine art was 
created because the artist was “mad at 
something.” He wanted to show the world. 
Usually when the author has a “mad on” 
his result is a kind of propaganda that is 
as dull as it is obvious. Only rarely will 
a fine high rage result in art. But without 
viewpoint, without something to say, the 
author’s sword has no cutting edge. West- 





Nelson Bond, who left radio and $400 a 
week last July, is averaging one new story 
every three weeks and has finished his third 
collection of fantasy short stories. Nine of 
Bond’s Blue Book, Redbook, and Esquire 
stories were bought recently by TV at an 
average price of $500. 
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brook Pegler, Eleanor Roosevelt, Lloyd 
Douglas, even Gene Stratton Porter all 
have “something to say,” a point of view 
that gives unity to all their words. 

6. Observing faculty. The average man 
lacks the ability to observe, then correctly 
describe events he has witnessed. This is a 
trait the writer should strive earnestly to 
gain. Observe how people conduct them- 
selves under varied stimuli, so you may 
with fidelity report their actions in your 
stories. Forget about being the Life of the 
Party. Become an observer. Listen atten- 
tively to the conversation of others. Your 
stories will improve. In addition to learn- 
ing a lot about your fellow mortals, you'll 
discover that people will like you a lot 
more! 

7. Recall ability. The writer has two 
principal sources of material: the dream 
images which originate within his mind, 
and the physical world. Learning to recall 
this material is a natural function of the 
mind which can be trained and improved. 
Test your own present capabilities in this 
respect. Close your eyes and return to some 
pleasant incident you recently experienced. 
Review and examine all the perceptives of 
that incident—visual, auditory, olfactory, 
tactile. If you can actually see, hear, smell, 
and feel the things you write about, you 
will make your readers do the same. And 
projecting a reader sensually into your story 
makes him enjoy it that much more. 

8. Honesty. A successful writer must be 
completely honest. This does not only 
mean you must be upright in your business 
relationships with agents, editors, publish- 
ers. It means you must be honest with 
yourself—yet you are the easiest person to 
beguile. You must never compromise with 
your own awareness as to your best effort. 
You must never succumb to the urge to 
“put a new twist” to an idea which was 
not originally yours. Readers may not 
recognize, your editor may never learn 
that you plagiarized. But you will know it. 
And that first, gray, creeping doubt of your 
own creative ability will enter your mind. 
To break the code of honor and integrity 
is the first downward step in an author’s 
decline. So be honest if it hurts. It can’t 
hurt any worse than disgrace. 
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9. Vocabulary. Quibblers may point out 
that Shakespeare used only a few thou- 
sand words in all his magnificent plays. 
Yes! But Shakespeare wrote centuries ago 
for a predominantly illiterate audience. 
Shakespeare doubtless knew ten words for 
each one he actually used—which enabled 
him to select the simplest word for the 
emotion he wished to express. Vocabularies 
can be expanded. If you hope for writing 
success, get to work on yours right now! 

10. Spelling. You would look askance 
at an engineer who could not add or sub- 
tract, you would lift your lip in scorn at 
an actor who habitually muffed his cues. 
So an editor looks with disfavor on manu- 
scripts sprinkled with misspelled words. 
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Desirables (20 points each) 
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1. Sense of humor. The grace of a witty 
phrase will carry an otherwise dead sent- 
ence; the joy of a humorous sentence will 
let a whole paragraph ride that an editor 
might otherwise kill. In every language 
humor has always been the highest priced 
copy. 

2. Punctuation. Individual editors have 
their idiosyncrasies and will make minor 
alterations in your punctuation. Neverthe- 
less, this is an implement which you should 
add to your writer’s tool chest if it is not 
already there. 

3. Familiarity with current fiction trends. 
It is your obligation as a writer to be aware 
that story fashions change with the times. 
For example, ten years ago it was unlikely 
that one could sell a fantasy or science fic- 
tion to the smooth paper markets. Today 
all the larger magazines are wide open 
to good stories in these fields—a fiction 
trend with which the professional author 
should be familiar. Another case is that 
of the war story. Many a big name author 
found himself stuck with a good, but un- 


salable, war story when the Axis powers 
collapsed. With peace, the fiction trend 
turned to reconstruction themes; war stories 
were a drug on the market. Today the 
pendulum is swinging back. Experienced 
authors are revising their 1945 rejects to 
present-day parallel situations, and are of- 
fering them to receptive editors. This is the 
following of a trend: something you will 
do well to learn. 

4. Research ability. This is a requisite 
for authors specializing in historical ro- 
mance. He is a slovenly workman who 
cheats the reader by skimping details with 
which he is not familiar, allows anachro- 
nisms to creep into his period pieces, or 
evades technical problems by ignoring their 
existence. The sincere craftsman goes to 
great pains to dig up the precise and ac- 
curate information he needs. 

5. Cultural background. To write well, 
an author should know what has been writ- 
ten—and the way in which it was written. 
The writer who reads absorbs the accumu- 
lated knowledge of his literary predecessors, 
and his stories are the richer for their 
teaching and flavor. 

6. A place to write. Seek isolation from 
the clatter of dishes, the squawk of the 
radio, the romping of children. Such with- 
drawal will pay off in the number of stories 
written and the quality of those stories. 

7. Personal ambition. It is so fortunate 
when the writer writes because he relishes 
it. If, along with this, he has the additional 
goals of desire for recognition, admiration, 
fame, or even for money—so much the 
better. Ambition does not fade, but feeds 
on success. Let one of your stories be se- 
lected for an anthology, or even be men- 
tioned favorably in a reader’s letter to the 
editor, and a curious thing happens. In 
addition to your immediate lift in tone, 
a resolve forms within you that henceforth 
each new story you write must be at least 
as good as, and preferably better than, the 
preceding ones. In this fashion, writers are 
raised by their own bootstraps to attain 
undreamed-of heights. 

8. Artistic appreciation. Good taste never 
hurt anybody. To a writer who deals in 
the selection of one word over another, the 

(Continued on page 74) 
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I remember 
this story... 


By Glenn D. Kittler 


An $85 cHeckx from Holland’s Magazine 
for a feature I called “The Ring” looked 
juicy enough when it arrived. I was broke. 
As I look back now, I see behind the check 
a stretch from October, 1948, when I be- 
gan the story, to March, 1950, when I 
sold it—a period during which the story 
went through seven drafts, submissions to 
three agents, seven editors and Fulton 
Oursler, and I travelled 1000 miles for 
interviews. Figuring it on a business basis 
the $85 sale amounted to a salary of .005 
cents per hour. Even coolies get paid bet- 
ter than that. 

When I was a newspaper reporter, I de- 
veloped some personal rules: 

Finish the story at one sitting, otherwise 
it’s too long. 

Do it right the first time. 

Slant it carefully. If it’s vejected and 
can’t be easily reslanted, forget it. 

The editor is never wrong. 

These rules have paid off. I have earned 
as high as $500 for four hours work, and 
I usually receive at least $50 for a day 
at my Remington Model 16. Adhering 
to them has helped me sell to top maga- 
zines, to radio, digest magazines, and even 
got me into an anthology. Breaking them, 
as I did with “The Ring,” taught me a 
lesson. The story, as I first learned it, 
was this: 

Two Southern men met on a New York- 
bound train in 1855, shared a basket-lunch, 
and had a grand time in Manhattan. When 
they parted a week later, they agreed to 
name their forthcoming children after each 
other and hoped, if the kids were a boy 
and a girl, they would eventually marry. 
They were and they did. 
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Slim stuff, I knew. But the circum- 
stances were tender and amusing. Initial 
research uncovered a few good scenes, in- 
cluding the fact that the youngsters fell in 
love and became engaged through corre- 
spondence a year before they first saw each 
other. 

First, I wrote descendants of the couple 
for information, all of which was graciously 
supplied. The first draft finished, I sent 
it to Bernie Glaser at Coronet. It came 
back with Bernie’s note: “Ordinarily, we 
would consider buying this, but at present 
our inventory is overstocked.” 

That to me was not a rejection, but I 
had so carefully slanted the piece to Coro- 
net that I was stuck for another market. 
I did the next best thing: I sent it to A. L. 
Fierst, the agent. Back it came. Wrote 
Fierst: “I like the idea in the article, like 
the feeling it shows, and think it may shape 
up nicely. However, two things must be 
taken care of before this comes about.” 
Then, in a three-page letter, he tore my 
story to shreds. 

My personal rule about reslants told me 
to forget the whole thing, but Fierst was 
encouraging, so I decided to rewrite. By 
the time I got around to it, I was ac- 
quainted with Mrs. Edith Haggard, the 
agent at Curtis Brown, Ltd., and I sent 
the script to her. Back it came. She wrote: 
“It is a beautiful story, but the only market 
I can recommend for it is Reader’s Digest, 
and I suggest you send it there yourself.” 

I knew no one at the Digest, so I sent 
the thing to Fulton Oursler. Might as 
well start at the top. 

Three weeks later, my telephone in the 
newsroom rang. 

“Hello,” said a voice. 
Oursler.” 

I thought it was a gag, so I said, “Is 
that right?” 

“T liked your story,” he said. “I’d like 
to discuss it with you.” 

When he began to talk with thorough 
knowledge of the story, I said to myself, 
“Tt is Fulton Oursler!” And I took hasty 
notes of what he said. 

The story lacked a gimmick, he said. 
Nothing linked the beginning and end. 


“This is Fulton 
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“Dig around,” he said. “See if you can 
find something. A souvenir, maybe; a piece 
of jewelry, perhaps a ring.” 

I decided to ask a daughter of the lead 
characters to meet me in Raleigh. I was 
met by a sweet, old, very Southern gentle- 
lady who loved the romantic story of her 
parents. As gently as I could, I told her 
why the story wasn’t selling. It took half 
an hour to explain what I meant by a 
gimmick. 

“A souvenir, maybe; a piece of jewelry, 
perhaps a ring,” I said, making a mental 
footnote to Fulton Oursler’s credit. 

“You mean like the time Mama almost 
threw Daddy’s ring out the window?” she 
asked. 

“What ring?” 

“The ring that her Daddy gave his 
Daddy when they met in New York,” she 
said. 

Oh, no! 

She explained that, when the two men 
parted, her maternal grandfather gave a 
family heirloom—a gold wedding ring— 
to his new friend as a good luck charm. 
Years later, her father sent the ring to 
her mother when they became engaged, 
and it was used at their wedding. 

Well, what more could you ask? I rushed 
back to Norfolk, rewrote entirely, and sent 
the fourth draft to Fulton Oursler. Weeks 
of tormented waiting followed. When I 
could endure it no longer, I flew to New 
York, phoned Fulton Oursler for an ap- 
pointment, and was granted 15 minutes. 


The interview lasted two hours. Fulton 
Oursler’s memory amazed me. Without 
glancing at the script—he said he hadn’t 
looked at it for weeks—he revamped the 
entire story into a delicate, wistful ro- 
mance. He gave me more than advice—he 
gave me an education. He handed me the 
tools of his own masterful story-telling tech- 
nique, and I have since used them to good 
advantage. 


Returning to Norfolk, I tackled the story 
again, this time on tiptoe. I overdid it. 
Fulton Oursler sent it back with the com- 
plaint that it read too much like fiction. 
He added that he was going to Europe 


and asked me to contact him on his return. 

I had enough. Furthermore, a public re- 
lations assignment in Michigan kept me 
too busy for the next eight months to write 
anything except definite editorial requests. 
When I returned to New York, I got 
Charles Batchelder as my agent, and, in a 
rush to get things moving, I gave him “The 
Ring.” Four different editors accused it of 
being everything from unbelievable to ar- 
chaic. Batch suggested that I shelve it. 

But I couldn’t. I knew the family looked 
forward eagerly to its publication, and | 
had worked too hard on the story to junk 
it just because no New York editor wanted 
it. So I did a sixth rewrite and sent it to 
Holland’s where I thought it had a chance 
because of its Southern background. After 
two months and two tracer letters, Hol- 
land’s reacted. The story came back. 

Bernice Madvine wrote that the story 
had been approved all the way up the line, 
but lost in a staff shuffle. Sent through 
again, it was okayed. But there would have 
to be changes. 

The opening and closing needed a first- 
person touch to remove the fictional color 
(Oursler was right!), one character had 
to be toned down, and a release was neces- 
sary from the family. All this was done 
and the script resubmitted. In a week 
came a letter of acceptance, and in an- 
other week came the check. 


The remuneration was small, but that 
was my fault. It took an army of agents 
and editors and Fulton Oursler to bring 
home to me the wisdom of my own per- 
sonal writing rule: do it right the first time. 
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Butchers’ Row Crowd 
Hands Out “Edgars” 


Once a year Mystery Writers celebrate the birth of 
the detective story by staging a dinner and awarding 
busts of Poe for the best writing in the mystery field. 


By Pat Trefzger 


THE MYSTERY WRITERS of America office, 
appropriately located on Butchers’ Row 
among the slaughterhouses lining that 
section of New York’s West 14th Street, is 
in an uproar once a year—the week pre- 
ceding the annual Edgar Allan Poe awards 
dinner. The banquet is an April event, an 
anniversary celebration of the birth of the 
detective story in April, 1841, when Poe’s 
“Murders in the Rue Morgue” was 
published. This spring the detective story 
was 110 years old, and MWA, named by 
a well-known fiction editor as “the only 
writers’ organization in which the writers 
are really friends,” was six years old. 

The week before the banquet, however, 
the Mystery Writers on the dinner commit- 
tee are apt to be as harassed as they are 
friendly. Dorothy Gardiner, affable fif- 
tyish executive secretary of the group, 
suffers most. MWA’s only full-time paid 
employee, the author of seven books, three 
of them Crime Club selections, she took over 
a year ago, after being assured that the job 
would leave her “plenty of time to write.” 
She hasn’t had a book published since. 
“They don’t give me a minute,” she says. 

Any committee chairman will recognize 


the routine: on Monday, April 23, Dorothy 
Gardiner makes her first business phone 
call from home. Will the boy who runs the 
mimeograph machine come in early to run 
off programs for the banquet on the 27th? 
At the office, a woman no one knows stops 
in for a complimentary dinner ticket worth 
$6.00; Veronica Parker Johns, dinner 
chairman, calls to talk over the seating 
arrangements (the usual “up the ladder” 
seating pattern is drawn up whereby big- 
wigs sit with big-wigs, middle-wigs with 
middle-wigs, and nobodys with nobodys, 
unless the nobodys are friends of big-wigs 
or middle-wigs, in which case they have a 
chance at better seats) ; Will Oursler, skit 
chairman, phones to ask that 20 MW- 


- actors be notified immediately about 


changes in the rehearsal schedule. Between 
phone calls Dorothy unpacks the “Edgars,” 
porcelain busts of Poe, given as awards at 
the banquet. Edgar, created by Peter Wil- 
liams, an Amherst, Virginia, ceramist, is a 
captivating fellow with a shock of black 
hair, a black mustache, a bright purple 
jacket, and one noticeably drooping eyelid. 
The eyelid droops because “well, you know 
(Continued on page 40) 


“Madame shrieked?” The obsequious Coffin, servant to the MacAddams family, sidles into 
the room. He takes the cover off the entree and “Soup’s on!” In this scene (opposite 
page) from MWA\’s version of a Charles Addams cartoon are Mrs. MacAddams, played by 
Fay Grissom Stanley, MWA glamour-girl, and Coffin, with Joe Commings, short-story writer, 
behind the mask. Jerome Barry took the part of the evening meal. He was not eaten. 
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“Yeh, dere dead, but I never killed ‘em. An’ I never knocked off Big Pete Quimby. 
Ya got me all wrong!” MW4A’s star actor, Henry Klinger, has his big moment as 
Defendant Tony Marrone in the take-off on Perry Mason. To his left is the 

Judge (Larry Blochman), who has one second left to live; 

to his right, the assorted bodies he “don’t know nuttin’ about.” 




















For name of vitamin which grows 
three-legged men, contact 

Bruno Fischer, German-born 
author of books published in seven 
countries and six languages. 


MWA notables at bottom of opposite page: 
Dr. Richard Hoffmann, psychiatrist who 
helps solve real-life murder cases, 

leaning over John Dickson Carr, often 
called the detective writer’s detective writer; 
MWA President Tony Boucher, left, shaking 
hands with Oscar Schisgall, master of the 
mystery short-short; and Maysie Greig, 
old-time queen of the love pulps, with her 
husband, Max Murray, an English 

mystery writer. 








“Any crook you can catch I can catch better.” With no 
apologies to Irving Berlin, Sherlock Holmes Clayton Rawson, left, 
leads off the number he sings with Hugh Pentecost, 

pulpster who made good as a novel writer. 








In “The Ogre of Hogwash Road,” Detective 

G. M. McTavish (Joe Commings) combs the room for 
clues, overlooking Pewdunk, the murderer, who’s 
sitting in a corner with a smoking gun. 








Clayton Rawson (center), out of costume, listens to Lee Lipsky (right) 
tell about his next Hollywood writing assignment, 

The People Against O’Hara for Paramount. The lady is 

Dorothy B. Hughes, one of this year’s “Edgar” winners. 





Two types of diners: above, 

Mr. and Mrs. Dale Carnegie, 
interested out-siders, carefully study 
the program with cover by 
Charles Addams. Below, 

John Roeburt, left, and 

Henry Klinger, MWA regulars, 

are out for a lot of laughs 

and a good time. 


Photos by Ruth Orkin. 















































Twenty-two years and 

25 books ago, Manfred Lee 
teamed up with his cousin, 
Fred Dannay, to become 
Ellery Queen, 

Gentleman Detective. 

Lee and his wife 

(shown with him) 

live in Westport and 

have seven children. 


The other half of Queen, 
Fred Dannay (seated), 

is talking to 

Larry Blochman, 

MWA vice-president, 
while Mrs. Dannay and son 
Douglas, who won an 
MWA high-school award, 
look on. 


Pirate-like in appearance 
because of his patch, 
Brett Halliday (right), 
creator of Michael Shayne, 
and his wife, mystery 
writer Helen McCloy 

(not shown), are editing 
the 1951 MWA anthology. 
On the left is 

Charles Heckelmann; 

in the center, Lee Lipsky. 


Tom Walsh, Satevepost 
writer and winner of 
MWA’s most coveted 
“Edgar,” autographs 

a program for Hal Masur, 
lawyer-turned-novelist, 
and his friend. 








Most gala guest at the dinner: Gypsy Rose Lee, who sat next to Will Oursler, son of Fulton. The 
younger Oursler is a Harvard grad, World War II war correspondent, magazine and novel writer. 


(Continued from page 32) 
Poe was drunk most of the time,” and 
Mystery Writers admittedly are not in 
business to cover up the seamy side of life. 
On the Monday before the dinner the 
duplicate Edgars look sober enough, almost 
solemn as Dorothy lines them up. 

MWA member Ed Radin, true crime 
writer and editor of Detective Magazine, 
steps in from his personal “writing office” 
down the hall, and almost immediately, 
Larry Blochman, another Mystery Writer 
with an office on Butchers’ Row, shows up. 
Curiosity about “how things are going” 
brings both these portly gentlemen on the 
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scene, although Blochman, author of eight 
mysteries, five movies, and nearly 200 short 
stories and novelettes, wants to inquire 
about the rehearsal schedule. 

The yearly March-of-Crime skits, writ- 
ten, directed, and acted by Mystery Writers, 
are an integral part of the Poe festivities. 
Dedicated to the proposition that no mys- 
tery writer shall be a stuffed shirt, the skits, 
often cleverly, sometimes clumsily, make 
light of everything in the field that they 
touch upon—and they don’t miss much. 
The MW.actors, having rehearsed once a 
week for six weeks, have three rehearsals 
to go in the last week before the dinner, 

















and they need every one of them. With 
production supervised by Will Oursler, 
interplanetary effects by Clayton Rawson, 
properties by Dorothy Salisbury Davis, and 
scenery by chance, the program is as fol- 
lows: “Dinner with Colonel MacAddams,” 
a take-off on the Charles Addams’ cartoons, 
and “The Ogre of Hogwash Road,” a sly 
take-off on the disparity between an actual 
true-crime and its true-crime story counter- 
part, both written by Oursler; “The Case 
of the Hopalong Cassidy Gun,” a burlesque 
on Perry Mason (the hero is renamed Perry 
Bricklayer), by Harold Q. Masur; “The 
Planetary Puzzle,” a mad excursion into the 
world of science-fiction, by Clayton Raw- 
son; and a song-number, “Sherlock, Get 
Your Gun!”, by Catherine Rawson and 


Veronica Parker Johns. 
The rehearsal Tuesday night in Henry 
Klinger’s Rockefeller Plaza office is typical 


of all MWA skit rehearsals—in fact, of 
every amateur rehearsal that was ever held. 
The genial, bald-headed Klinger, an associ- 
ate story editor for 20th Century Fox, 
specializing in mysteries, is a particularly 
valued member of MWA at skit time. Not 
only does he have a luxurious office to offer 
for rehearsals, but he can act—and MW- 
actors are short on acting ability. The 
rehearsal gets under way, with one leading 
lady unaccounted for, but all the leading 
men and bit players on hand. While the 
players on-stage keep to the center of the 
room, the rest of the group acts as an audi- 
ence, laughing more uproariously at jokes 
they’ve heard dozens of times than any 
bona fide audience ever will. Only one of 
the skits, “The Planetary Puzzle,” fails to 
win vocal approval—only the author 
understands it. The MW-actors console 
themselves: after all, they say, the science- 


fiction world is pretty technical, and “this 
skit will be funny as hell as soon as we get 
the props.” 

During the lulls when all rehearsing has 
stopped and conferences are in progress, 
the Mystery Writers talk shop. The nar- 
rator for the skits, Lee (Kiss of Death) 
Lipsky, MWA’s counsel, reports informally 
on a recent court case involving author’s 
rights. Oursler, self-appointed Custodian of 
the Corpse used in the MacAddams skit, 
describes the nude mannequin’s trip by bus 
from Milgrim’s to his home. And gnome- 
like Bruno Fischer, finding the telephone 
disconnected because of the late hour, con- 
siders the possibilities: a glamour-office on 
the 44th floor, doors locked, phone discon- 
nected, maybe a murderer. . . . In three 
hours the rehearsal is over, and the group 
breaks up. Will Oursler, as earnest as he is 
short, has the final word: on the night of 


the dinner, all MW-actors are to stay away 
from the bar until after the skits are pre- 
sented. 

Friday, April 27th, arrived. By 7:30 
p. m. the bar just off the grand ballroom 
of the Henry Hudson Hotel was alive 
with Mystery Writers, their husbands, 
wives, editors, and friends. Even some of 
the MW-actors were edging perilously near 
the bar. Meanwhile, the second most irh- 
portant pre-dinner pastime, “seeing who’s 
here” was going full force. Out-of-townérs 
like Dana Lyon from California, Walter 
Snow from Connecticut, Bill Brannon from 
Chicago, and Harry Whittington from 
Florida were welcomed back. Just before 
the meal, the dinner committee was caught 
off guard; a grimy little man wandered in 
asking if he might give a speech on Edgar 
Allan Poe. He was hurriedly gotten rid of 
and the 400-odd guests sat down to eat 
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Tossed Pineapples, 4 la Chicago 
Purée of Split Juries, Croutons Kefauver 
Smothered Torso of Turkey Berenice, 
Dupin Dressing 
or 
Deep-Sea Filets of Red Herrings, 

a la Vendredi, Barratry Sauce 
Edgar Allan Potatoes Buttered Clues 
Sliced Royalties 
Tell-Tale Hearts of Lettuce 
Frozen Fripperies Edmund Wilson, 
With Whipped Plots 
Blackstone Torts 
Coffee Delicti 
* * * 

The Cask of Amontillado Will Be Available 
in the Rue Morgue Bar 
The food was more solid than the menu 
might imply, and the diners were in fine 
spirits, gaping at the celebrities. Gypsy Rose 
Lee, author of The G-String Murders, was 





a center of attraction, as was Table 22, 
which boasted the John Dickson Carrs and 
the Davis Dressers (Brett Halliday and 
Helen McCloy), and Table 2, where the 
Ellery Queens (Mr. and Mrs. Frederic 
Dannay, Mr. and Mrs. Manfred Lee) were 
seated. Many of the Mystery Writers made 
the most of their opportunity to slip in 
plugs with the editors on hand—Knox 
Burger of Collier’s; Lee Wright of Simon 
and Schuster; Joan Kahn of Harper & 
Bros.; Robert Meskill of American; Tay 
Hohoff of Lippincott; and Al Norton of 
Popular, among others. One Mystery 
Writer, not willing to miss a bet, actually 
checked off on his guest list, a mimeo- 
graphed record of the seating arrange- 
ments, the name of every editor that he had 
to see during the evening. 

The after-dinner program started with 
a flowery greeting from MWA President 
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Anthony Boucher of Berkeley, California. 
This was his first trip to New York since 
he succeeded Helen McCloy to the presi- 
dency. Upon being notified of his election 
in March, Boucher wired his acceptance: 

There once was a murderous mob 

Which elected this slob as their nob. 

He professed, “I’m delighted 
“And grateful, excited 

“And frightened to death of the job.” 
Now editor of The Magazine of Fantasy 
and Science Fiction, Tony Boucher has 
written five mystery novels under the name 
of Boucher, and two under the pseudonym 
of H. H. Holmes (he never writes under 
his legal name, William A. P. White), in 
addition to reams of Sherlock Holmes radio 
scripts. He has twice won MWA Edgars 
for his mystery book criticisms, as reviewer 
for the San Francisco Chronicle and for 


the New York Times. 





Next on the program was Oscar Schis- 
gall, New York area vice-president, pinch- 
hitting for Hans Stefan Santesson, editor 
of the Unicorn Mystery Book Club and 
chairman of the scholastic awards commit- 
tee. The scroll awards, new this year, 
to eight Westchester high-school students 
were given by MWA to “stimulate interest 
in mystery and detective fiction and to 
evoke appreciation of the fine literature in 
the field.” The contest was conducted as 
a test in two Mamaroneck high schools and 
the awards were made in two categories: 
book reviews and short-short stories. One 
student, who won an award for a story sub- 
mitted under the name Dan Douglas, 
turned out to be Douglas Dannay, good- 
looking eldest son of Ellery Queen (Fred- 
eric Dannay). Papa Dannay received both 
sympathy and congratulations. 

High point of the program, of course, 
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was the presentation of the Edgars by 
Hugh Pentecost (alias Jud Philips), the 
rotund chairman of the awards committee. 
Edgar winners were chosen by 125 out of 
the 290-odd MWA members who could 
have voted. The procedure was as follows: 
on open ballots, all members were told to 
note down first and second choices in six 
categories: best first mystery novel; best 
mystery short story writing; best mystery 
motion picture; best mystery radio pro- 
gram; best fact-crime writing; best mystery 
reviewing. Then a committee was ap- 
pointed in each. category to make further 
nominations, and a final ballot, drawn up 
by the Board of Directors, was voted upon 
by active MWA members. 

Larry Blochman won his first Edgar this 
year for a book of short stories, Diagnosis : 
Homicide, published by J. B. Lippincott. 
Rumor has it that everyone was especially 





pleased with this award because Blochman 
has given so much time and thought to 
MWA. Howard Dietz, vice-president of 
MGM and a successful lyrics writer, ac- 
cepted the studio’s Edgar for The Asphalt 
Jungle, chosen as the best mystery movie 
of the year, and Jack Webb, director and 
leading actor, accepted the Edgar for his 
radio show Dragnet, NBC, 9 p.m. EST, 
Thursdays, named the best mystery radio 
program. James Moser, script writer on 
Dragnet, received his Edgar in Hollywood, 
as did Dore Schary, production chief on 
Asphalt Jungle; W. R. Burnett, the author; 
Ben Maddow, screen writer; John Huston, 
director; and Arthur Hornblow, Jr., pro- 
ducer. Edward Radin won his second fact- 
crime Edgar for Twelve Against Crime, 
published by Putnam, as well as for his 
accuracy and wide knowledge of the field, 
and his editorship of Detective, the fact- 








crime magazine. The Edgar for outstand- 
ing mystery reviewing went to Dorothy B. 
Hughes, who once left MWA in a huff, 
but is now friendly with the organization. 
Author of a long string of novels, she re- 
views for the Los Angeles Daily News and 
the Albuquerque Tribune. 

The last Edgar, perhaps the most cov- 
eted, was presented to Thomas Walsh for 
Nightmare in Manhattan, published by 
Little, Brown & Co., and voted the best 
first mystery novel. Since the friendly Mys- 
tery Writers might not be as friendly if an 
award were made for the best mystery 
novel of the year, an ingenious solution has 
been arrived at and the best first mystery 
novel is “a first booklength mystery written 
by an author who has not written previous 
mystery novels under another name or in 
collaboration.” 

Since the program dragged out so, t 





skits which followed had to contend with 
a restless audience, full of food and liquor. 
Greatest disappointment was in the science- 
fiction skit—the flying saucer wouldn’t 
fly!’ The skits went off better than might 
have been expected considering all the ob- 
stacles. With the final curtain (brought 
down by the sudden death of lanky Clay- 
ton Rawson for heaven knows what rea- 
son), the fifth annual Edgar Allan Poe 
awards dinner was officially ended. Soon 
only the faithful Larry Blochman, still 
wearing his make-up from the skits, was 
left to wander among the debris, murmur- 
ing to himself, “We’ve had better and 
we've had worse.” 

The hilarity over for another year, MWA 
is faced once more with the hard fact of a 
Mystery Writer’s life—Crime Does Not Pay 
Enough! It didn’t pay enough when the 
group was founded under that motto in 
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the fall of 1944. Baynard Kendrick, creator 
of the blind detective, Duncan MacClain, 
gathered together in his apartment Marie 
Rodell, Clayton Rawson, Edward Radin, 
Richard Burke, and Ken Crossen. The 
mystery writers in and around New York 
had long known each other by name, but 
many had never met. From now on, they 
would know each other personally, and 
they would work together to better their 
economic conditions and to increase the 
prestige of mystery writing. The idea of 
mystery writers organizing was not new. 
The London Detection Club (part of whose 
ritual reads, “Do you solemnly swear never 
to conceal a vital clue from the reader?’’) 
had been in existence since 1928. But the 
London group was set up as a select social 
club, while the more democratic MWA 
welcomes all selling mystery writers. Arti- 
cles of corporation for the American organ- 





ization were filed in New York State on 
March 15, 1945. 

New Yorkers joined up quickly, and 
when word got about the country, three 
other regional chapters were formed: Chi- 
cago, Northern California, based on San 
Francisco, and Southern California, based 
on Los Angeles. Rex Stout, Kurt Steel, 
Ellery Queen, Tony Boucher, Brett Halli- 
day, Dorothy B. Hughes, Craig Rice, Mig- 
non Eberhart, Helen McCloy, and Mabel 
Seeley were early MWA members. Lee 
Lipsky, assistant district attorney of New 
York City, addressed the group not long 
after it was founded and was told, “You 
ought to be a mystery writer.” Some months 
later 20th Century Fox paid him 15 grand 
for a story treatment, and he was on his way 
to Hollywood to work with Ben Hecht. 
He’s been a Mystery Writer ever since. Big 
fish and little fish, the writers came into 
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and worked for MWA. Larry Blochman 
estimates that 80 per cent of the top people 
in the business now belong. A few names 
are noticeably missing—for instance, Ray- 
mond Chandler and Erle Stanley Gardner. 
“Well, you know Chandler,” the Mystery 
Writers say, and as for Gardner, as one 
of them puts it, “He’s no writer; he’s a 
capitalist.” Ellery Queen, who can bat in 
the league any day, can’t see any excuse 
for these defections. “Every mystery writer 
in America ought to be a member,” one 
of the Queens thunders at MWA meetings. 

Although there was a time when the 
group borrowed $300 from three members 
to pay its debts, MWA is in the black to- 
day, with $3000 in the bank. Part of its 
income comes from dues. In order to be 


an active member, a writer must have 
made one sale in the mystery field (book, 
magazine, radio, movie, television) 


and 





must kick in $12 a year. Delinquents are 
carried for one year, then dropped. Asso- 
ciate members (editors, publishers, critics, 
agents, and their ilk) pay $10 a year, and 
affiliate membership (non-professionals in- 
terested in mystery writing and writers with 
no mystery sales) costs $6. But the dues 
would not begin to support MWA, so other 
sources of income have been found. When 
the group’s monthly mimeographed paper, 
The Third Degree, is sent out to members, 
special mailings from publishers are en- 
closed for a fee, for example, a promotional 
piece from Macmillan on its new Diction- 
ary of the Underworld. The organization 
gets a cut on every show produced by The 
Web, CBS-TV, because that program uses 
MWA’s name. Originally, the story market 
on The Web was limited to MWA mem- 
bers, but later an open market was an- 
nounced since the Mystery Writers couldn’t 








produce enough straight suspense stories. 
A final source of income are the MWA 
yearly anthologies. This year’s book will be 
published by Random House, titled Twen- 
ty Great Tales of Murder, and edited by 
Brett Halliday and Helen McCloy. All 
stories for the anthologies are donated by 
the authors and the proceeds from the 
books go into the national treasury. 

In the first years of its existence, MWA 
managed to stay in hot water most of the 
time. The boiling point came in 1947 when 
two big controversies—the Mystery Writers 
vs. the Authors’ Guild, and the Mystery 
Writers vs. Thayer Hobson of the Wm. 
Morrow Co.—threatened to blow the or- 
ganization into bits. 

During 1946 both MWA and the Authors’ 
Guild were tinkering with Minimum Basic 
Contracts and conferring periodically, even 
though the Authors’ Guild saw no need for 
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the Mystery Writers, and MWA, in turn, 
doubted that the Guild was efficient enough 
to get action from publishers. The Guild 
claimed that it had given MWA permission 
to organize only if the newer organization 
stayed out of the realm of author’s eco- 
nomics. The Mystery Writers were sure 
that they had neither received nor needed 
such permission, but they agreed to hold 
back on their Minimum Basic Contract to 
see what the Guild could do. By early 1947 
the Guild allegedly had done nothing. 
Meanwhile, anxious to do away with all 
“splinter groups,” the Guild secretary pro- 
posed that MWA join the Guild as a sub- 
committee or Section, like the Pulp Writers’ 
Section. MWA was willing to join only if 
it could keep its autonomy, that is, enter 
the League with Guild status. Then, at a 
crucial moment, the word got around that 
the Authors’ Guild had asked MWA to dis- 


band. Christopher La Farge, Guild presi- 
dent, denied making the request, but the 
Mystery Writers “voted unanimously not 
to accede to your request that we disband” 
and dropped all attempts to be friends with 
the Guild. Casualties: Dorothy B. Hughes, 
the Lockridges, and Rex Stout, who walked 
out on MWA in the course of the fracas. 
Case number two: in the spring of 1947 
Thayer Hobson, president of the Morrow 
Co., assured the Publishers’ Council that 
they had nothing to fear from MWA be- 
cause the executive vice-president of MWA 
had just signed a Morrow contract con- 
taining none ot the Minimum Basic 
Contract clauses. Since Hobson’s opinion 
of MWA’s contract efforts was well known 
(“your position is ill-advised, short-sighted 
and inflammatory .. .”) and since officers 
of the organization were bound by the con- 
tract, this report threatened to discredit 
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MWA altogether. Having heard their col- 
league’s defense—he had obtained some 
contract concessions, he said—the Board of 
Directors, after a stormy meeting, voted to 
ask for his resignation. These proceedings, 
including the Chicago Chapter’s condem- 
nation of the Board’s action as “high- 
handed,” were duly reported in The Third 
Degree, which in its rat-tat-tat way usu- 
ally manages to call every shot. 

All this was long ago—four years ago— 
when MWA was young, lusty, and, as one 
New York agent put it, “likely to go off 
half-cocked.” Stout has rejoined MWA; D. 
B. Hughes and the Lockridges are on their 
way back. Even the former vice-president 
is back, speaking on panel discussions. A 
calm seems to have settled on the organ- 
ization. The monthly instruction panels 
of the New York Chapter get better all the 

(Continued on page 83) 
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NEW YORK 


market letter 





By Harriet A. Bradfield 


THE NEW MANHEIMER regime at Mac- 
fadden Publications has made two more 
changes of importance to the company: 
the pocket-size reprint Master Detective 
Magazine is being dropped after its June 
issue. And Irving Manheimer is taking 
over the direction of Macfadden Publica- 
tions International Corporation, a post 
formerly held by Carroll Rheinstrom. 

The new editorial board has been func- 
tioning since March first, and the July 
issues will be the first to carry the names on 
their mastheads. 

True Love Stories is now being edited 
for a young audience. There is a definite 
emphasis on teen-age material. This does 
not mean that all the stories be about teen- 
agers, but all must appeal to the younger 
group. They must be realistic love stories, 
with plenty of romance and emotion woven 
through them. Stories should be told in 
first person, usually from a feminine point 
of view, for all this group. Manuscripts 
should be addressed to specific magazines, 
in care of Mrs. Helen Irwin Littauer, Story 
Editor, 205 East 42nd Street, N. Y. 17. 

The approximate lengths and payments 
for True Love Stories run as follows: 
Brief story, about 1500 words, $150. Short 
stories, 3,500 words, $175; 5,000 to 7,000 
words, $250. Booklength, 13,000 to 14,000 
words, $450. Payment is always on accept- 
ance here. 

True Romance is planned for readers 
from about 16 to 30. Stories should be ex- 
citing, dramatic, and full of action, with 
strong emotional scenes. The preferred 
lengths, with rates of payment, include the 
short story of about 3,500 words, $175; 
short stories of 5,000 words or less, at $200 
to $250; stories of 6,000 words or over, at 
$275; and novelettes of 9,000 to 12,000 
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words, $450. The stories will be about 
equally divided between marriage and pre- 
marriage situations. 

True Story also wants dramatic, ro- 
mantic stories of much the same type that it 
has been using lately. However, these 
tend to be a little more documentary than 
the other two. The range of material and 
of lengths is wider also, and the age of 
reader-appeal is less specific. 

The preferred lengths and the rates of 
payment are as follows: Surprise-ending 
shorts, 1,000 to 1,500 words, $100. Short- 
shorts, 1,500 to 2,000 words, $150 to $200. 
Shorts, 3,500 to 7,000 words, $250 to $300. 
Novelettes, 7,000 to 9,500 words, $400 to 
$500. Double-lengths, 11,000 to 14,000 
words, $600 to $700. This is the only one 
of the three which uses serials. These run 
in two parts usually, though occasionally 
more; 8,000 to 11,000 words per install- 
ment. Payment is $800 to $1,000. 

The story editor, Mrs. Littauer, sug- 
gested that writers try to get away from 
the life-is-the-villain type of plot — the 
story in which the high cost of living, for 
example, starts the trouble. Too many of 
these in the inventory. Keep away from 
the melodramatic handling of situations 
and characters; make them sound real 
and up-to-date. Your friends’ lives, your 
own problems, situations in the newspapers 
may all suggest good jumping-off places. 

Another thing to avoid is too much em- 
phasis on the psychological aspects of the 
problem. Readers want to be moved by 
what they read, not pumped full of infor- 
mation. Let them be swayed to laughter or 
to tears. This gives an emotional catharsis 
which helps readers face their own prob- 
lems. Above all, emphasize the feeling of 
reality, even at the expense of plotting. 


Sa 


Seo 


Ann Daggett is the member of the edi- 
torial board who handles all articles and 
non-fiction. This type of material should 
be addressed to True Story, True Ro- 
mance, or True Love Stories as the case 
may be, in care of Miss Daggett, 205 East 
42nd Street, N.Y. 17. 

True Story is very much interested in 
articles of varying lengths and types, and 
will continue to be. The other two use 
mostly rather short material. The first- 
person approach is preferred. Medical sub- 
jects always interest the editors, but one 
should query first and should be prepared 
to quote from some recognized authority 
if at all possible. If a personal experience, 
it should be authenticated by a doctor. If 
a case history, it should carry the doc- 
tor’s by-line. Lengths run 600 to 1,200 
words. 

Rates for non-fiction articles are based on 
individual manuscripts, and queries on rates 
should be directed to Miss Daggett when 
you submit ideas. 

True Love Stories and True Romance 
run the articles and short feature material 
in the front of the book. A special True 
Romance feature is “When a Girl Marries,” 
in lengths of about 3,000 words. Most of 
these are chosen from girls who apply or 
writers’ suggestions about couples about to 
marry. 

True Love Stories includes several fea- 
tures. “How I Solved My Problem” may 
be written either by the person herself or 
by a professional writer, but it must carry 
the real person’s by-line. It should involve 
a romantic situation out of which a problem 
rises, and should detail the solution. 
Lengths approximate 2,000 to 2,500 words. 
The editor wants as much variety as pos- 
sible, so a query is important. 

Another feature is the “Teen-age For- 
um.” The writer should submit types of 
problems he thinks interesting to teen- 
agers in his own town. If okayed, the 
writer finds about four girls and two boys 
willing to discuss their individual reactions 
to the problem, and to have their names 
used; about 100 to 150 words for each one. 
The editor will include in her answer to 
the query just what procedures the writer 
should use. 


True Story uses a really important “smash 
non-fiction feature.” It is based on a prob- 
lem of importance to all women of today, 
or at least to a great number of women. 
The approximate length is 5,000 to 6,000 
words. A secondary feature of somewhat 
similar requirements runs shorter, 3,000 
to 4,000 words, and a third averages be- 
tween 2,000 and 3,000 words. The editors 
are eager to see queries and suggestions for 
these articles. The writer should tell how 
he intends to develop the idea, what slant 
he means to use, what he intends to prove. 
The feminine point of view should be 
emphasized, and the writer should be thor- 
oughly informed on his subject. If the article 
deals with any phase of medicine, it must be 
authenticated by someone in the particular 
field. 

True Story is also interested in fillers 
for the back of the book. These average 
about 150 words; payment $5. They should 
be definite and informational, should in- 
clude nothing on alcohol, nothing of a 
shocking nature, but should be light, enter- 
taining, an inspiring thought, for example. 

Etiquette pieces of 200 to 600 words 
may be acceptable, too. Study the coming 
issues for further suggestions. 


Mrs. Nina Sittler Dorrance is the story 
editor for True Experiences, and John M. 
Ross is managing editor. Miss Daggett is a 
member of the editorial board for this par- 
ticular magazine. 


True Experiences continues to use noth- 
ing but factual material about real people, 
accompanied by a by-line release. Stories 
must be written as if told directly by the 
main character. They must be experiences 
which hold deep interest for other women. 
But if there is anything which might be 
harmful to the person, the editors will 
arrange to omit the by-line from the 
printed account. 


Writers should check the story with the 
editors. Then writers handle the material in 
one of two ways: they meet the real people 
involved and get all the details, sending to 
the editor just a “leg report,” which is given 
out to someone else to be turned into a 
finished piece. Or they may be asked to 
do the complete article. Payment varies 
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greatly, and individual arrangements are 
made with the editor. 

The feature stories run 4,000 to 8,000 
words, and must have all the dramatic 
elements of a fiction story built up to a 
strong climax. 

In the front pages of True Experiences 
appear several 1- and 2-column stories 
which are incidents rather than rounded 
features. “Faith” stories run about 2,000 
words, depicting eRe incidents through 
which a woman renewed fa 
in her religion. Other incident-stories in- 
volve self-help or better-living expericnces, 
or show how learning to do something 
brought out the writer’s re al personality. 

Cooking and homemaking material in 
these magazines is all staff pre pared. 

The 106 employees in the editorial, art 
and production departments of Macfadden 
Publications voted Tuesday, May 15th, on 
whether they wished to be represented by 
the CIO Guild for the purposes of collective 
bargaining. The Guild won the election 
61 to 41. Macfadden has a total of 571 
employees. 

Popular Science is now edited by Volta 
Torrey, former managing editor. Both 
Perry Githens, editor, and Fred O. New- 
man, co-managing editor, have left the 
staff. Howard Allaway has resigned from 
the staff of the New York Times to become 
managing editor. Popular Science will con- 
tinue to be interested in highly illustrated 
féatures about scientific advances, automo- 
biles, housing, television, and similar sub- 
jects. 353. Fourth Avenue, N. Y. 10. 

Official Wrestling sold out its first issue 
so fast that there isn’t a copy in the office. 
A correction on the first writeup here: it 
is the National Wrestling Alliance to which 
the consulting staff belongs. 270 Park Ave- 
nue, N. Y. 17. C. B. Colby, Editor. He said: 
“We are interested in articles on all phases 
of wrestling. They should be no longer than 
2,000 words, unless otherwise advised in 
some specific instance. Our articles usually 


A New Woman 
They scoffed and called her screwy, 
Till she began to click; 
Now she’s referred to fondly 
As slightly eccentric. 


ith in herself or 
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run shorter than this, as we have no run- 
over in the back of the book. 

“Articles should be accurate, well written, 
and accompanied by pictures if possible. It 
is best to check with us first before going 
ahead.” 

Street & Smith has dropped its All Star 
Sports Quarterlies, retaining only two an- 
nuals, Baseball Year Book and Football 
Year Book. 304 East 45th Street, N.Y. 
17. Sam E. Andre, editor. 

The Football Yearbook is being put to- 
gether now. It will go on sale about August 

1951. The writers of the football articles 
are sports editors who cover their respective 
sections during football spring practice, 
— gives them a long-before preview of 

hat the football season should be like and 
who the individual stars will be. 

The Baseball Yearbook which goes on 
sale March 20, 1952, runs along the same 
lines with much of the bulk taken up by 
schedules, rosters, etc. 

Both books boil down to articles being 
written by newspaper sports writers on as- 
ignment. Neither book can be called a 





American News Company has taken over 
the distribution of Park East and is giving 
it wider newsstand display in other big 
cities and in important railway stations. 
Circulation is up, having risen from 10,000 
as a give-away on New York’s fashionable 
East Side to 42,000 paid sales per month. 

Emphasis is being placed on the com- 
plete title! Park East—The Magazine of 
New York, and all material must be of serv- 
ice value or interest to New Yorkers and 
those specially interested in New York. Fic- 
tion must be well written and story-like to 
the extent that each piece must have a be- 
ginning, middle, and end. No vignettes, 
nothing formula, nothing arty. Pieces 
should be reasonably sophisticated. No 
grimness; the editor is up to his neck in 
that sort, and he prefers something affirma- 
tive. Humor is always good, if not imitative 
of other magazines. It should be witty, not 
the broad burlesque or gag sort. The 
preference is for lengths under 4,000 words. 

Non-fiction must be very good. The 
editor can give his reactions to ideas on 
the basis of an outline. New exploratory 
treatment of subjects too often taken for 
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Editor Credits Palmer for Success 


“I had never written a line in my life before starting the Palmer course, yet 
after completing only a few lessons I started to market my articles. Soon I was 
unable to write fast enough to keep up with my sales. If I could personally meet 
each prospective Palmer student, I know I could convince him of the value of 
Palmer training. Anyone who likes to write and will follow your simple instruc- 
tions should certainly succeed in this profession.”—Hugh G. Jarman, Montreal, 
Que. (Mr. Jarman is now editor of a Canadian magazine.) 


This Free Book May Help You 


Increase Your Income as a Writer 


[* you earn less than $6000 a year as a writer, you owe it to yourself to read “The Art 


of Writing Salable Stories.” 


Packed with useful information, this 40-page book tells about easily-reached markets; 
suggests ideas and sources of material to write about; answers many questions about 





Read What Graduates Say 
Reports Consistent Sales 


“Before taking the Palmer 
course I knew nothing about 
writing. All I possessed was the 
urge and a battered old type- 
writer. Now, after studying with 
Palmer, I have sold short stories 
to The Family Herald, Weekly 
Star, and others. One brought me a check for 
$125. I have also received several encouraging 
letters from big-slick editors.”—Edith P. Wort- 
man, Albany, Ga. 


Sells Feature Articles 
To Biggest Magazines 


“What I learned about maga- 
zine writing from Palmer Insti- 
tute has been invaluable to me 
ever since,” writes Keith Monroe, 
widely known writer whose arti- 
cles have appeared in Life, Sat- 
urday Evening Post, American, Reader’s Digest, 


True, Argosy and other top pay magazines. 





Sells Before Completing Course 


“Before completing the course I sold two 
stories: one for $110.00, the other for $145.00. 
They were punched out on a borrowed type- 
writer, a two-bit dictionary on one side, the 
Palmer Assignment Lessons on the other. When 
the going got rough I turned to the lessons. The 
answer was there. Luck? Plenty of it. But with 
the continued help I am receiving from the 
Palmer staff I know I’ll be lucky again.” —Adam 
B. Aretz, Tarentum, Pa. (He now reports sale of 
“Pigskin Pariah” to Fiction House, his fifth sale 
to that one publisher.) 





writing for magazines, newspaper features, 
radio, television, motion pictures. 

Letters from successful Palmer students 
show how your own background, ideas and 
experiences may be turned into writing 
profits. 

This book explains how, as a Palmer stu- 
dent, you receive interesting, practical in- 
struction and individual coaching; how 
professional writers give detailed comments 
on your own material, guiding you step by 
step; how this proven home-study method 
helps you develop your own individual writ- 
ing style, saves you time and effort in finding 
the most direct road to recognition and 
increased earnings. 

“The Art of Writing Salable Stories” is 
a stimulating book. You may read it and 
lay it aside—or it may be worth real money 


to you. No obligation. No salesman will call. 
Send today. 


Palmer Institute of 
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Please send me book, ‘‘The Art of Writing Salable Stories,’ 
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granted might offer many good ideas. Pic- 
ture stories are also good. For instance, 
the editors rejected a suggestion about a 
professional stage children’s school, but did 
accept one of general interest on unusual 
schools in New York City. 

Suggestions for profiles are wanted, if 
they are to be handled in a manner suited 
to this particular magazine. Controversial 
subjects should be non-political and should 
explore both sides. Family problems are 
good if they deal with questions inherent 
in the New York life of upper middle class 
individuals. 

Lengths for front of the book features 
run 2,000 to 4,500 words, for the back of 
the book 500 to 1,000 words. Only rarely 
is a two or three part article used. Payment 
varies greatly, depending chiefly on the 
excitement the piece rouses editorially. The 








magazine buys to fit a specific budget per 
issue, and pays on the 15th of the month 
closest after acceptance. 

A very little verse is bought. The editors 
are more interested in wit and sophistica- 
tion than in poetic artistry. 

Manuscripts are read in the order of 
their receipt, and the editors do their best 
to give very prompt service. A. C. Spector- 
sky, editor. 220 East 42nd Street, N.Y. 17. 

Astounding Science-Fiction is edited to 
appeal to a more mature audience than 
any other magazine in this field. A large 
proportion of its readers are engaged in 
some technical work and demand fiction 
that has considerably more scientific basis 
than the average. They are mature enough, 
on the average, to enjoy a philosophical 
angle. 

Story lengths are extremely elastic; from 
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“T hear you’re working on a four-part serial.” 
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a short-short up to 8,000 for shorts; 10,000 
to 20,000 for novelettes. The latter present 
the most severe competition in this market. 
Novels are divided into two, three, or four 
installments. 60,000 to 75,000 words is the 
best average. Articles are usually assigned 
to authorities. 

Payment is 3 cents a word and up, on 
acceptance. At present, the magazine is 
buying all serial rights, including pocket 
book and reprint rights. This is a reversal 
of policy, as pocket-book rights had not 
been included since summer, 1950. John 
W. Campbell, Jr., edits Astounding; 304 
East 45th Street, N. Y. 17. 

Rumors fly about that Gardner Cowles 
has not entirely relinquished Flair, but will 
publish it as an annual. 

Ziff-Davis discontinued Mammoth West- 
ern with the January issue, and is building 
up the comic book line. 366 Madison Ave., 
N. Y., 17. Jerry Siegel is editor of the 
comics here. 

U. S. Camera — “Everybody’s Photo- 
graphic Magazine”—uses a very interesting 
and detailed check-list rejection letter. On 
the back is a data sheet of requirements 


for contributors, also very detailed as to ~ 


feature articles, photo and text articles, and 
individual photos. 

The magazine is now trying out short 
stories of 2,000 to 3,000 words which are 
based on photographic situations. No love 
stories are wanted. The science-fantasy 
fields may be most adaptable, for photogra- 
phy must be a vital factor in the plot. Pay- 
ment is $150 to $200, on publication. 

About 65 percent of the material in U. S. 
Camera comes from free lance photogra- 
phers and writers. $30 per printed page is 
the base rate for technical articles includ- 
ing the illustrations. Black and white pho- 
tographs bring from $5 to $25; and color 
transparencies $100. Cartoons are used oc- 
casionally. Payment of $5 or $10 depends 
on single or double column use. T. J. Ma- 
loney is president and editor; Ed. Hanni- 
gan is managing editor. 420 Lexington 
Avenue, N. Y. 17. 

Volitant Publishing Company and _ its 
subsidiary companies have added some new 
titles and made some changes in editors. 
Famous Models, bi-monthly picture maga- 








WRITING NON FICTION 
for MAGAZINES 


By Ted Peterson — Univ. of Iil. 


EASY--REALISTIC--PRACTICAL 
Adaptable to Self-Teaching 


Price | EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHERS, Inc. 
$2 25 | One Twenty-Two North Seventh Street 
Saint Louis One, Missouri 














For Books, Authors, Publishers 

Nationally-famous clients say: 
"Superb" "160% sold" “Magnificent" 
BENN HALL ASSOCIATES 
47 East 61 St., New York 21 

(Write for Free Bulletin) 
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MANUSCRIPT TYPIST 


15 Years’ Experience 
EDITORIAL BACKGROUND 
Familiar with MEDICAL Terminology 
Expertly Detailed Rapidly Returned 
50c per 1000 words — Top Quality Rag Bond 
One Carbon — Free first and last blank sheet. 
Return Postage Please 


MRS. DONALD R. MEREDITH Southold, L.I., N. Y¥ 














Do you want to sell or do you want to collect 
rejection slips? If you want to be convinced of 
our ability to sell, as hundreds of others have, 
send us now your STORY, NOVEL or ARTI- 
CLE. Our personal, efficient services, in the 
heart of the publishing center, have been praised 
for 16 years. 


To make it possible for you to try our services, 
we have reduced our fees. 


Send $2.50, minimum, for each script up to 3,000 
words — and add 75c more for each additional 
M, if longer. Because of publishers’ demands 
for novels, we are compelled to make an- 
other concession. Send $4 with each novel 
and receive prompt sale or honest report. 
Commission: 10%. 


Return postage should accompany MS. Fees 
dropped after two sales — and no fees for 
established writers. 





MANUSCRIPT BUREAU 





154 Nassae St. — Tribune Bidg. 
New York 38, N.Y. 
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zine, is a market only for cheesecake pho- 
tography. Adrian Lopez is editor, but the 
assistant, Betty Bunn, is the girl you see 
or address your pictures to. Laff, which is 
handled by the same people, uses both 
cheesecake and legitimate shots. Payment 
varies greatly here, and is after publication. 
No market for text. 

TV Show is a new title (published under 
Picture Magazines, Inc.) taking the place 
of the discontinued Picture Show. It is a 
monthly, edited by Larry Sanders. 

Betty Bunn is assistant on Sir! also. The 
market is open for first person adventure 
stories of a sensational type, and for articles 
of a general nature, including sports, which 
interest male readers. Fiction is rather well 
stocked now. Article lengths run 2,000 to 
2,500 words. Payment is 2 cents a word 
and up, on publication. 

W. W. Scott edits only one magazine 
now, Man to Man. As this has just been 
cut back from monthly to bi-monthly pub- 
lication, the market is not so good. Lengths 
must be shorter also; 1,000 to 2,000 words 
for articles and up to 2,000 for fiction. The 
editor is looking for sensational exposés, 
especially in first person, and for sports arti- 
cles. Payment is the same, 2 cents a word, 
on publication. 

Mr. Scott also buys the cartoons for all 
magazines in the group which use them. 


Mr. Magazine is edited by Arthur L. 
Gale. It is a man’s magazine specializing in 
articles of sensational but 100% authentic 
fact. There is also a definite market here for 
superior fiction on varied themes. Maximum 
word length for stories 1,500 words, for 
articles 2,000. Minimum pay 3c a word for 





Query 
Should I assume 
A nom-de-plume 
And think my thoughts aloud; 
Or let my name 
Take all the blame, 
And weave my thoughts a shroud? 


Marie Davis 
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stories, 2c for articles. Extra payment for 
pictures actually used. Payment on accept- 
ance except for pictures. 

Famous Detective, edited by Everett 
Meyers (Mr. Magazines, Inc.), has a small 
market at present. Stories must not run 
over 4,000 words and should be more sen- 
sational than the average in the fact-de- 
tective field. Payment is $100 per story 
plus $5 per picture, promptly on publica- 
tion. 


Picturight, Inc., is a new bi-monthly 
edited also by Everett Meyers. This is a 
market for pictures, mostly of the cheese- 
cake type. Amateur photographers are re- 
minded that signed model releases must ac- 
company pictures. Rates vary considerably 
based on size, and position of pictures in the 
magazine. Payment is after publication. In 
some cases this has been later than the week 
of publication. 

The preceding magazines from Famous 
Models on through Pix all belong to the 
Volitant Publishing group, 105 East 35th 
Street, N. Y. 16. 

Like many other publications, the science 
fiction magazine, Galaxy, has had _ its 
troubles with paper—according to the 
editor, buying paper these days is like being 
mugged on a dark street. No issues have 
been missed, though some have been several 
days late reaching the newsstands. However, 
a new contract for paper and printing has 
been signed, assuring a steady monthly time- 
table. The price is 35 cents. 

Two novelettes are planned for each 
issue, one at 10,000 maximum, the other no 
more than 15,000. Short-shorts are wanted 
to build up the contents page and allow 
maneuvering in making up the book; they 
need both strong situation and an unpredic- 
table kicker. Three serials are used a year, 
but the competition is pretty fierce. Shorts 
run to 6,000. Between serials, a “novella” of 
20,000 words is run to make issues of com- 
plete stories. 

Payment remains 3 cents a word and up, 
with a minimum of $100, on acceptance. 
H. L. Gould edits, at 505 East 14th Street, 
New York 9. He’s tough on routine ideas, 
characters, development; wants—and gets— 
new themes, or fresh treatments of old 
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nished. Tenant will move March 15th 
if you will buy his furniture. Call EL for a suite i rooms T-B@nofit 
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UBLISHERS may not insert want ads in daily papers but they are 

eager to find talented writers who will bring them prestige and 
money. A 1951 example is James Jones whose very first novel, FROM 
HERE TO ETERNITY is setting best selling records and winning rave 
reviews. 

How do you break through from literary obscurity to sales success? 
The biggest barrier today to your success is not the unwillingness of 
publishers to “discover” you but the keen competition from other 
authors. Editors, being human, accept books which have the 
professional touch. 

If you feel that something is holding your book back from earning the 
recognition you feel it deserves, send it to me. There is no substitute 
for the objective view and the experienced counsel of one who deals 
daily with manuscripts and editors. I know what publishers want and 
can tell you if your script is ready for sales, if it contains flaws which 
can be corrected or if you are wasting your time even trying to place 
your book. Send your script today! Market appraisal, $5. 

SHORT STORIES and ARTICLES are always in good demand. 
RATES: for reading, sales handling and/or constructive criticism: $1 
per thousand words or fraction thereof—minimum fee per script $5. 
Enclose fee with each manuscript. Now handling POETRY. Details 
on request. 


Professionals: 10% commissions on sales if you sell regularly to national magazines 
or if you've placed a book this year. Write full details before sending manuscripts. 


RE-WRITING and GHOST-WRITING of your novels, non-fiction 
and stories. INDIVIDUAL COACHING PLAN for authors who wish 
professional supervision of their output for a low monthly fee. Details 
on request. 

Write today for free booklet YOUR KEY TO SUCCESSFUL WRITING. 


FRANK Q. BRADY, Literary Agent 


Dept. WD, 55 West 42nd Street, New York 18, New York 


























ones, credible characters, personal prob- 
lems against science fiction backgrounds, 
psychological suspense instead of meaning- 
less action; cause, development and resolu- 
tion of conflict based on and consistent with 
the backgrounds. Over 60% of each issue 
published so far has been selected for book 
reprint, indicating the quality necessary to 
sell here. 

Galaxy Science Fiction Novels have 
caused some confusion on the newsstands, 
as they looked almost exactly like the 
monthly magazine. The format will remain 
the same, but new cover and backstrap 
treatment should eliminate the difficulty. 
These are reprints of published books, com- 
plete and unabridged — with occasional 
originals. They appear bi-monthly, priced 
35 cents. A minimum guarantee of $500 is 
paid against a one-cent-a-copy royalty, both 
on reprints and originals. 

Reports have been delayed while a new 
contract was being sought, but they will be 
accelerated very shortly. Rights bought are 
world first serial only. 

Our Dogs, 551 Fifth has been 
changed from a quarterly to annual pub- 
lication. The next will appear in 
February, 1952, with a re tember, 1951 
closing date planned. Roy Hanna has left 
the company, and a new editor has not yet 
been announced. 

Fox Feature Syndicate has resolved its 
difficulties and is now working on a new 
and smaller line of comics, to which addi- 
tional titles may be added. Very little is 
bought from free lancers at any time. Ru- 
mors about a woman’s magazine remain 
rumors, at least for the present. 60 East 
42nd Street, N. Y. 17. 

Flower Grower has developed into a 
bright looking service magazine for the 
amateur or home gardener or for the 
botanic hobbyist. “Read by 240,000 gar- 
dening families” according to the cover 
statement. (Audit Bureau of Circulation’s 
net paid circulation figure for last half of 
1950 was 232,000, and both subscription 
and newsstand sales have increased steadily 
during 1951.) Any horticulture subject may 
be acceptable. The long features are written 
by specialists, flower-show winners, work- 
ers in experimental stations, etc. But con- 
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siderable shorter material is bought from 
free lance writers or from experienced gar- 
deners. How-to articles and advice on grow- 
ing and propagating flowers are subjects 
most needed, but they should be personal 
experiences. Material should be submitted 
from three to five months ahead of the 
season for which it is intended. 











Feature lengths run to 1500 words, with 
payment averaging $75; not over $100. 
The 500-word length is a good average for 
free lance articles. Payment is $15 for a 
l-column article, $40 and up for 1-page. 
All checks go out on publication. 

All articles submitted should be com- 
pletely explicit. Material on plant varieties 


should include data on color, flowering 
season, planting time, height, soil and fer- 
tilizer requirements, shade tolerance, etc. 


How-to articles should be written in con- 
cise, easy-to-follow language, and, prefer- 
ably, should be accompanied by photos or 
sketches. 

The editors like to see black and white 
photographs of top quality, 8x10, to illus- 
trate articles. Payment is usually $5 for 
each one used. 

Short fillers are fairly well stocked up at 
present, but anything especially interesting 
will be considered. These rate at least $5. 

Theodore A. Weston is editor of Flower 
Grower, 2049 Grand Central Terminal 
Building, New York 17. 


Popular Gardening made a_ successful 
start as a bi-monthly, and is now monthly. 
The editors order considerable material in 
the longer lengths, but short material is 
welcomed from free lance writers with 
sufficient gardening knowledge. Better 
check these types in the magazine first. 

The department on Favorite Flowers can 
use several short pieces each month, 200 
to 300 words. How-to-do-it pieces are al- 
ways welcome, especially when gardeners 
give practical information on new or un- 
usual plants and flowers, and how to use 
them in gardens. Be sure all material gets 
to the editor at least three months ahead 
of season. A new department, Garden Gim- 
micks, welcomes very short informational 
bits with a rough sketch. Poems in very 
short lengths, preferably 4 lines, are bought 
occasionally. 

Longer features run 800 to 1,000 words, 
shorter from 100 to 300. Payment is ap- 
proximately 3 cents a word, on publica- 
tion; $3 to $5 for photographs. Paul F. 
Frese is editor of Popular Gardening. 141 
East 44th Street, N. Y. 17. 

Another book club has been added to 
the long list: Labor Library. This has been 
announced by the Claridge Publishing 
Corp., 632 Greenwich Street, N. Y. 14. Both 
individuals and organizations may become 
members. 

Jack G. Cypin, editor, says: “We are in- 
terested primarily in novels or serious mate- 
rial which falls into the labor field. Our 
publishing plans for the Fall include a small 
book on labor law, a labor anthology, a 
large history of the Latin American labor 
movement, and a revision of our [nter- 
national Labor Directory. 

“We welcome manuscripts but do not 
guarantee that we will be able to use them. 
However, we will give them sympathetic at- 
tention. 

“Our contracts are based upon the royal- 
ties standard in the publishing field.” 

Some of their titles include: “Unions Be- 
fore The Bar,” “Labor Relations in the 
Laundry Industry,” and “The Preacher and 
the Slave,” which Mr. Cypin calls a “nov- 
elized version” of the life of Joe Hill. Some 
well-known labor leaders are members of 
their advisory panel. 





$3,000,000 
IN PRIZES WON! 


SOME OF THE FIRST PRIZES WON 
BY OUR STUDENTS IN PAST YEAR— 


$10,000 from Lipton Soup 

$10,000 from Kaiser-Frazer 

$5,000 from Pard Dog Food 

$5,000 from Beet Sugar Industry 

$5,000 from Westinghouse 

$5,000 from Libby 

$5,000 from Kitchen Craft Fiour 

$2,000 from Quaker Oats 

8 $1,000 Prizes from Jimmy Fidler 

2 Packard Cars 

6 Hollywood Trips 
Learn the Secrets of Pree oe in prize contests! 
Write NOW for a FREE copy of the newest 
“SHEPHERD CONFIDENTIAL CONTEST BUL- 
LETIN"—bringing you the finest Winning Help 
for the biggest contests now on. It's yours for 
the asking. 


SHEPHERD SCHOOL 


Dept. D, 1015 Chestnut St. 
Philadelphia 7, Pa. 











YOU NEED A SALES 
REPRESENTATIVE! 


Your MAGAZINE or BOOK material persis- 
tently presented to the most suitable markets 
will bring you those checks you've been trying 
to get. 

Beginners or established writers save time spent 
in haphazard mailing and remailing of manu- 
scripts. The discouragement of a few rejections is 
eliminated. 

Do you realize the advantages of having an 
agent strategically located in relation to more 
than 400 editorial checkbooks? We provide these 
advantages by acting as your personal repre- 
sentative promptly and effectively. 

Careful consideration given to all requests 
for information. 


Typing service Hf desired 


N. FRANK IMANDT 


155 East Thirty-ninth St., New York 16, N. Y. 
Phone: Murray Hill 3-7265 
In the HEART of the publishing district. 
“If it can be sold — I can sell it” 
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By Lee Otis 


“SouND IN A radio show does two things: 
it paints your scenery and creates a mood,” 
says Jack Johnstone, producer-director of 
the CBS program Hollywood Star Play- 
house. “When sound is used to paint 
scenery, a faithful reproduction is necessary 
—for instance, in the sound of a car tearing 
down a road or a door opening and closing. 

“But in mood sequences, in order to 
create an emotional reaction, the sound 
must never be intrusive as a sound; it must 
act only as an emotional stimulus.” A 
monotonous ticking sound, the regular beat 
of the waves on a beach, an echo, or a 
hypnotic oscillator hum are examples of 
sounds which can build moods. If such 
sounds are too pat, they often lose their dra- 
matic value. “An important factor is audi- 
ence imagination,” Johnstone says, “and it 
must be put to good use because, after all, 
the writer is creating audience illusions 
which are sometimes more effective dra- 
matically than reality would be.” 

For a Hollywood Star Playhouse produc- 
tion titled “Exhibit A,” Johnstone created 
this 30-second picture in sound: 

Open script cold with .. . (SOUND: 

BACKGROUND OF COLD WIN- 

TER WIND, FAR-OFF TRAFFIC 

, . FADE IN HIGH-HEELED 

GIRL’S FOOTSTEPS AND MAIN- 

TAIN FULL ON MIKE... NOR- 

MAL PACE ... ESTABLISH ... 

THEN SLOW FADE-IN AP- 

PROACHING MAN’S HEAVY 

STEPS . . . INCREASE SPEED 

GIRL’S STEPS AS MAN’S AP- 
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PROACH WHEN MAN’S 

STEPS REACH PERSPECTIVE OF 

GIRL’S, STOP BOTH SUDDENLY 

... THERE’S A PAUSE, A SLIGHT 

STRUGGLE, A BLOW, A BODY 

FALL . .. MAN’S STEPS FADE 

OFF AND THE WIND CRESCEN- 

DOS TO COVER SLOW 

FADE-OUT). 

Here is a brief scene, from the Hollywood 
Star Playhouse script, “Ledge of Death,” 
by John Q. Copeland, in which sound helps 
to convey to the audience the highly- 
charged emotional state of the leading 
character, who is also narrator: 

SAM 
After today I’ll be the new sales man- 
ager. How do you like that? 

ELIZA 
(STARTING TO LAUGH) Sales 
manager . . . You? 

SAM 

(SHOUTING OVER HER LAUGH- 

TER) Stop that! (HE SLAPS HER 

& THE LAUGHTER CUTS OFF) I 

won’t have you laughing at me. Ever! 

(LONG PAUSE WITH BABY’S 

GURGLING OFF MIKE) Did you 

hear me? (PAUSE: THEN UNCER- 

TAINLY) I’m going to the office now. 

I'll show you. (FOOTSTEPS WITH 

HIM ... DOOR OPENS) Ill show 

you. (DOOR SLAMS OVERLAP 

SPEECH . .. MUSIC: SNEAKS 

UNDER) (N) I walked very slowly 

toward the automatic elevator, I re- 

member. And I felt . . . sick. Grieb 


— 


ad 
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had never mentioned me for the sales 
manager’s job . . . but now I had 
to try. Because now my life seemed 
to depend on that job... 

MUSIC: GOES INTO TRANSI- 
TION AND OUT 

Later in the same script, small sounds help 
the imagination create a scene in a pawn- 
broker’s shop. Sound cues call for (STEPS 
ON WOOD FLOOR WITH HIM) as 
Sam enters the shop to buy a gun. The 
pawnbroker (GOING OFF MIKE 
SLOWLY . . . CLATTER OF HARD- 
WARE) takes a revolver from the case. 
(SET IT DOWN) tells the sound man to 
produce the sound of a box of cartridges 
placed on the counter, then (OPEN 
BOX), the lid is removed. The revolver is 
broken open (CLICK) and Sam loads the 
gun: (CLICK OF SHELLS DROPPED 
INTO CYLINDER AND GUN SNAP- 
PED SHUT). A moment later, violence 
explodes in this action scene: 

SAM 
(BELLIGERENT) What’s so funny 
about me? You hear what I said? 
Answer me! 

PAWNBROKER 
(UNABLE TO CONTROL HIS 
LAUGHTER) No offense, I assure 
you. But a man with your face . . 
well, it just puts an old fellow in a 
good mood, that’s all . . . it .. . 
No!! Watch the way you handle that 
gun... No!! (SHOT... 
GRUNT ... FALL). 

SAM 
(PAUSE) Nobody’s ever going to 
laugh at me again . . . nobody! 
(FAR OFF CROWD AND POLICE 
WHISTLE) They heard the shot. 
Gotta get out. (FADES QUICKLY 

WITH STEPS) Back way . . . must 


be a back way ... (DOOR 
BURSTS OPEN . . . TRAF AND 
PASSERBY 
(COMING IN) He shot the old man 
. Isaw . . . through the window. 
POLICEMAN 
(COMING IN) All right, all right, 
but which way did he go. 
PASSERBY 
Look! In the back room . . . there 








Use the coaching and criticism of an experienced 
editor who is currently selling her writings and editorial 
services. Write to 


ADELE M. RIES 
7338 W. Everell Ave. Chicage 31, Ill. 


for details of her availeble aid 
in the juvenile fiction field. 


MANUSCRIPT TYPING 


Prompt, Accurate, Dependable 
Corrasable bond. Electric typewriter. Carben free. 
Mailed flat. Book lengths: 12%c per goes. abeut 74 
per 1000 words. Shorts 15c per page, about 60c per M 


FRANCES HOLLINGSHEAD 
12 La Cintilla Avenue Orinde, California 
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NO LUCK FINDING A 
PUBLISHER? 
ae ae eS new writers and help 


recognition. are looking for a > 
lisher Sf your Nevel. Short Stories, Play, Scholarly Wer 
Poetry, etc., learn how we can hel clp you. Write wd 


to Miss Stevens for Free Booklet AA 
VANTAGE PRESS, INC., 230 W. a St.. New York 18 


MISSOURI TYPIST 


10 Years’ Experience 


College Journalism and English Saciqpound, Will give 
mailed ‘fiat, white ‘carbon, 20 lb. 
pages. 50c per 1000 words plus mailing 


MARIE'S TYPING SERVICE 
Post Office Box 5 Columbia, Mo 


Important 
“le Writers 


YOU NEED A RELIABLE AGENT TO 
HANDLE MOTION PICTURES SALES, 
STAGE PLAYS, RADIO AND TELEVI- 
SION SCRIPTS, NOVELS AND ALL 
TYPES OF PUBLICATION MATERIAL. 
WE HAVE BEEN SUCCESSFULLY 
HANDLING SUCH MATERIAL SINCE 
1918! LET US REPRESENT YOU. 
REFERENCES. 
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CONFESSION WRITERS 


BEGINNERS: 2®re2* into this wide-open, well- 

id paving field. Individual coaching by 
the author of WRITING THE CONFESSION STORY 
has helped many to first sales. $1.00 per 1000 words to 
5000; 50c per 1000 thereafter. 


DOROTHY COLLETT 


360 Ridge Avenue Evanston, Illinois 


TYPING 


Expert typing. 50c per 1,000. Carbon copy free. 
Corrections in Spelling and Grammar free, if 
desired. 
GREGORY'S TYPING SERVICE 
R. R. No. 1, Box 78 
Danville, Indiana 


WRITERS! 


You can have a complete and sympathetic analysis of 
your short story for only $2.00. Expert marketing guid- 
ance is included in the fee. 


Coaching on a monthly basis is also available. 


WILL LOZIER 
408 W. 57th St., New York 19, N. Y. 


WRITING FOR THE JUVENILES 


is easy, profitable and pleasant. The largest market open 
to rE writers, and the only one where you can 
EARN AS YOU LEARN! One of my graduates sells more 
than $100 worth of stories and articles eg My special 
course of instruction in WRITING FOR THE JUVENILE 
MAGAZINES teaches everything it is necessary to know. 
Write for terms. Mention Wrirter’s Dicest. 


MAITLAND LEROY OSBORNE 
23-D GREEN STREET WOLLASTON 70, MASS. 


MANUSCRIPTS EXPERTLY TYPED 


. . « Prompt, professional work by experienced authors’ 
typist. Carbon copy and minor corrections included at 
50c per 1000 words. ... 


ELAINE SAYIA 
27 Warren Place 


SELLING YOUR PIX? 


Why don’t they sell? What’s wrong with 
them? Woods are full of literary critics— 
but who helps the author-photographer ? 


As a trial offer, send up to 6 different 
photos, plus $2 and return postage, for 
down-to-earth criticism of your work, 
market suggestions. You’ll get a personal 
report, backed by 22 years as an editor- 
photographer. 


GROVER BRINKMAN ASSOCIATES, 


Okawville, Ill. 
FINDING A 


N 0 LU CK PUBLISHER? 


Our basic policy is to encourage new writers and help 
them gain recognition. If you are looking for a pub- 
lisher of your Novel, Short Stories, Play, Scholarly Work, 
Poetry, etc., learn how we can help you. Write today 
to Miss Stevens for Free Booklet AA. 


VANTAGE PRESS, INC., 230 W. 41 St., New York 18 
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he goes, through that window. 
POLICEMAN 

(FADING) Halt! Halt, or Pl... 

(TWO SHOTS) 

(MUSIC: IN WITH DRAMATIC 

HiT ...THEN FADE OUT 

UNDER) 

The writer can only indicate in his script 
what he wants in the way of sound effects. 
The director, working with the sound man 
and, in many cases, also with the musical 
director, takes it from there to create the 
desired effect. Johnstone points out that a 
careful combination of music and sound 
often will enhance the value of both. For 
instance, there’s the car crash which is made 
to seem more than just a sound effect. This 
was the sound cue in a script for Holly- 
wood Star Playhouse: (SOUND AND 
MUSIC TO CAR CRASH). This is what 
Johnstone substituted: 

AS TENSION IN DIALOGUE 
INCREASES (TWO PEOPLE IN 
A SPEEDING CAR): (SOUND: 
GRADUALLY INCREASES VOL- 
UME) (MUSIC: SNEAK AGI- 
TATED ...ACCELERANDO 
WITH SOUND . . . CRESCENDO 
TO PEAK AND CUTOFF) 
(SOUND: AS MUSIC CUTOFF GO 
INTO THE SCREECH AND 
CRASH AT TOP LEVEL) (MUSIC: 
AT TOP OF SOUND CRASH, A 
TUTTI SCREAMER CHORD ... 
HOLD TO. ..CONTROL BOARD 
CUTOFF) (PAUSE THREE, FOUR 
SECONDS ... THEN BOARD 
FADE IN...) (SOUND: FOOT- 
STEPS IN HOSPITAL CORRI- 
DOR, ETC.) 

Hollywood Star Playhouse uses only 
original plays and Johnstone summarizes 
what he wants as follows: “Only top- 
grade scripts from experienced radio writ- 
ers with established reputations will be 
considered. Story requirements: adven- 
ture, suspense, thrills; mental, not physical, 
torture; one definite star part (played by 
a Hollywood name) ; maximum dramatiza- 
tion, minimum narration—show it rather 
than tell it; no poison, drugs, sedatives; 
no aspersion on medical profession; no 
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bad taste spiritually, mentally or morally. 
Scripts must be originals; will buy first 
broadcast rights only. Scripts will be con- 
sidered only if sent to Charles Koren, 
Music Corporation of America, Beverly 
Hills, Calif.” 

* * * 

Stars Over Hollywood, CBS-Radio, Sa- 
turdays, 1:00-1:30 p. m., Eastern Time; 
NBC-TV, Wednesdays, 10:30-11:00 p.m. 
EDT (West Coast, Mondays, 8:00-8:30 
pm. PDT). Sponsor: Armour & Co. 
Producer: Music Corporation of America. 
Story Editor: Martin Mooney, 9370 Santa 
Monica Blvd., Beverly Hills, Calif. Both 
the radio and television versions of Stars 
Over Hollywood are in the market for 
original scripts. 

Radio: Scripts should be in two acts 
and run 22 to 24 minutes in length. Pro- 
gram uses any type of story that will pass 
network censorship—romance, mystery, fan- 
tasy, melodrama, etc., with preference 
given to comedy-drama. Stories must be 
centered around one star—man or woman, 


young or old—to be played by a Holly- 


wood name. Cast must be limited to five 
actors, although two of them may double 
in additional roles, if necessary. Scripts 
should have strong feminine appeal and 
some children’s appeal, with a strong climax 
at the end of the first act and a great 
carry-over of interest to Act Two. Format 
requires announcer’s lead-in for each act, 
setting the scene for Act One and review- 
ing the story line for Act Two. Scripts 
should be written in complete script form, 
and payment is $250 for a single broadcast 
right, if no drastic rewriting is necessary. 
In some cases, pay for absolutely essential 
rewriting is deducted from this amount. 

Television: Two acts—around 24 min- 
utes playing time. Scripts should be in 
screenplay form (for filming in studio), 
or should be suitable original material in 
other forms. Maximum of six speaking 
parts; two or three interior sets (simple 
exteriors are used only when necessary, 
and then with circumscribed action). The 
TV plays use Hollywood actors but not 
the big names used on the radio program 
For the TV version, Stars Over Hollywood 





being enthusiastic about it.... 


lf You Want Your Errors Corrected As Soon As You Make Them... 
TRY P. C.! 


Once again, we’ve purchased space in addition to our regular advertisement (this month on 
page 12) to discuss our new service, Personal Collaboration. We’ve important reasons for 


We tested the service originally by working with sixteen entirely new writers. Before we 
finished, fourteen had sold two stories each or more. 
Personal Collaboration follows a simple principle: instead of allowing the writer to stagger 


along all by himself in the dark when writing his stories or articles, the agency watches and 
works with him every inch of the way: from idea stage through finished script and sale. The 
service shows the writer how to analyze stories, and plot the way the top professionals on our 
client-list do it—helps him write first drafts on which the agency goes to work with blue pencil 
—step by step until the stories or articles are entirely salable and out to market under the same 
sales service we give our established clients—and sold. 

And, because this is a manuscript-sales agency and not a course, there are no “test” assign- 
ments” or “lessons” or other waste motion off the track. Every bit of work the writer does 
is on material which ends up offered for sale. Nor is the service dragged out over a long period 
of time—P.C. in full covers a comparatively short period. And there are no dull periods of 
waiting: P.C. outlines or stories are worked upon the same day the mail brings them in, and 
replies go out by special delivery air mail, if desired. 

Nearly all of the new writers accepted for P.C. service have now sold: to Collier’s, The 
American Magazine, This Week, Redbook, Family Circle, Toronto Star Weekly, Modern 
Romances, True Confessions, Coronet, Dime Detective, Adventure, Thrilling Western, Love 
Short Stories, Super Sports, Amazing Stories, E. P. Dutton, Gold Medal Books, and many others. 
Now we’re ready for a new group. 

Personal Collaboration is open to promising writers who have or have not worked with us 
before, and the charge is moderate. If interested, please write for details. 


SCOTT MEREDITH LITERARY AGENCY 580 Fifth Avenue, New York 19, WN. Y. 
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wants quality dramatic and comedy ma- 
terial; stories having strong characteriza- 
tion; no format cliches—such as the Cin- 
derella story, the detective story, the news- 
paper story, etc. The TV scripts can’t 
have the same amount of virility as the 
radio scripts—there can’t be as much 
violence, sex and what writers call “raw 
meat” melodrama. All plots, exclusive of 
fantasy, must have credibility. The price 
for TV scripts ranges from $100 to $350, 
and here again the $350 maximum is paid 
only when there is no rewriting necessary. 

If possible, Mooney would like to have a 
one-page outline submitted to him prior to 
development of a TV play. In that way, re- 
jection does not mean too much wasted 
effort on the writer’s part and an okay 
of the basic story is practical assurance, 
subject to adequate scripting, that the deal 
will go through. 

On both radio and TV scripts, it takes 
from four to six weeks for a story to be 
reported on. No release form is required, 
but a stamped envelope should be enclosed 
if the writer wishes his script returned. All 
scripts, radio and TV, should be sent to 
Martin Mooney, radio and TV editor, 
9370 Santa Monica Blvd., Beverly Hills, 
California. 





A Writer's Money-Making Sideline 


Become a part-time, free-lance advertising copywriter. 
There’s big money in advertising. Why not acquire the 
know-how of advertising copywriting, which pays off so 
very nicely (in dollars and cents) in return for a few hours’ 
work and relatively few wo f you can write, you can 
learn how to write ad copy. To be successful, however, you 
must master copywriting’s special r uirements. Here’s how 
=4 >. it: Send $9 today for practical individualized training 
aoe oe of 4 en, practical copywriting aaenese, 


-_ ea The copy you write and 
expertly coheed, corrected and commented upen—and 
oe tly sent back to you for your perusal and study. After 


ave carried out these copywriting assignments and 
vrofited from the practical reports on your work, you can 
confidently approach advertisers, publications advertising 
departments and agencies in your city for al copywriting 
assignments. Act today! You will find this to be one of 
the smartest investments you ever made. f you want to 
— a lucrative sideline that won’t take too much time 
A — writing, mail check or money order for 

st ( the only fee—nothing else to buy) and we'll 
ab ng hd best to show you how it’s done. 


PRACTICAL ASTESTISING 
Box 3038, Columbia P. O. shington 10, D. C. 


“For the Editor’s Hi-Sight”’ 


GLEAN TYPING, CORRECT SPELLING 


reader in High- Grade Magazine and Book 

Pein iin gtaduate with majors in English and 
ourra lism, will type manuscripts carefully, accurately. 
Ib. = ae white carbon. 50c per 1000 words, 
plus mailing cos 


PAULINE STURGEON 
317 West Switzie Centr 
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We’re Partners in the Trade 
(Continued from page 21) 


in matters dealing with personnel handling, 
labor, supervisors, managerial topics. 

(3) He sells the product he makes—so 
we're interested in topics dealing with sales 
methods, merchandising and promotion, 
packaging, designing and styling. 

(4) He needs supplies and materials—so 
we want stories dealing with new types of or 
uses for such supplies, plants and processes 
making such supplies, etc. 

(5) He needs markets and customers— 
so we want articles which tell him how to 
win, serve or hold these customers in a bet- 
ter way. 

(6) He must administer his business—so 
we’re interested in methods of cost account- 
ing, office systems, order handling, etc. 

Such information is the meat in a trade 
paper, but a human interest angle always 
makes good garnish. One fellow, after some 
library research, sold us a story on tanned 
skins for bookbinding leathers. But he used 
a human interest gimmick, actual case his- 
tories: Darwin’s Origin of Species bound in 
monkey skin, Puss in Boots bound in cat 
skin, etc. 

Finally, many trade papers, including my 
own, seek features which can be run regu- 
larly. Eva Collins, a young Kansas house- 
wife with a fertile imagination, sold us 
quite a few articles based upon a simple 
idea: practical new uses for leather. 


Where there’s one story, look hard and 
you may find more. Ed Mottershead, a 
prolific Chicago free lancer who writes al- 
most wholly for the trade papers, did a story 
for us recently on the new Florsheim shoe 
plant in Chicago—a story about its con- 
struction, layout, modern features, etc. 
Simultaneously, he saw a second story there 
—modern materials handling at that plant; 
and still another—Florsheim’s in-plant 
cafeteria. Total payment for the three 
stories and pix we bought: $150. 

Often, a sale gives birth to an unex- 
pected opportunity. Thomas Dickinson had 
been selling us stories on how to convert 
leather waste materials into profitable prod- 
ucts. A few days after we published one of 
these, we got a phone call from an Eastern 








manufacturer. Would our author come East 
and set up a plant for converting leather 
waste, as described in the article? He would 
be paid well for the job. 

Another writer did a plant story for us 
on which the shoe company ordered reprints 
to distribute to customers and prospects. 
Since they had a 50th company anniversary 
coming up, they asked the author if he 
would write a brief history of the company 
—its progress and accomplishments in the 
half century. His 10,000-word brochure was 
distributed as a sales promotion piece, and 
the company paid the writer $700, or 7 
cents a word. He has now lined up other 
companies with anniversaries coming up. 

Trade paper stories can be rewritten 
sometimes for the general publications. 
For example, the story of Nunn-Bush Shoe 
Company’s now famous Share-the-Produc- 
tion plan, which first appeared in our 
magazine, was sold to a slick, ended up in 
Reader’s Digest. Last year, a Leather and 
Shoes story dealing with a rubber footwear 
plant in Rhode Island was sold to a general 
magazine and also wound up in Reader’s 


Digest. Our story on compulsory foot and 
shoe examinations among school children 
sold to Collier’s. 

A few months ago I did a staff piece 
about a novel shoe business operated by 
three war vets in Brockton, Mass. The firm, 
called King-Size, Inc., sells shoes “For Big 
Men Only”’—sizes 10 to 16—and in three 
years ran a $5,000 starting capital into a 
$100,000 annual business. One evening, 
riding home on the train, I wrote out a 
short human-interest version of this story, 
about 700 words, and sent it to Nation’s 
Business. It paid $100—or about 13 cents 
a word, 

This was not easy money. I had already 
written one article on the subject which I 
researched so thoroughly that I had mate- 
rial and angles left over. I had put in 
my apprenticeship as a writer. To earn a 
steady, wholesome income from the trade 
papers, a writer has to soak up his subject 
and keep writing—and then he’ll never get 
famous or rich. A buck is the most stub- 
born, the laziest thing known to man; it 
won’t move unless he moves. 





IF YOU ARE HAUNTED 


BY A PHANTOM STORY IDEA 
We Have a Ghost to Write It For You 


A Writer Such as These: 


JON EDGAR WEBB... . Novelist and author 
of 11 million published words. A writer of 
fiction and non-fiction. 


CARL COOLIDGE. ... Short stories and arti- 
cles in several hundred magazines. One time 
editor Keystone Pictures; writer and director 
other film companies. 700 produced film 
stories. 


VIRGINIA TOMLINSON. .. . Author four 
novels. Contributor to national magazines. 
Author of many published flying stories. 


THESE writers and critics work for me on 
a free-lance basis. Ask for Bulletin which 
gives full details about these quality writers 
and others who work for me by special 
assignment. 


SPECIAL BULLETIN ON WRITERS AND COPY OF BROCHURE ON REQUEST 


H. D. BALLENGER 
Hollywood 28, California 


1509 Crossroads of the World 





What We Do 


GHOSTWRITE fiction or non-fiction from 
idea, outline or synopsis; 

REVISE mss. . . . Make stories acceptable 
for publication. 

DIRECT rewrites, from plot or idea; 

EDIT mss. All types and subjects; 
CRITICIZE and analyze mss, ... 


SERVICE INCLUDES: Novels, Screen Treat- 
ments, Radio and Stage Plays, Television 
Subjects, Short Stories and Articles. Any 
subject, any style, slanted for any and all 
markets. 

WE APPOINT A WRITER who is available 
and qualified to do your particular story 





project; part cash, part percentage basis. 


102-D 
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Juvenile Magazines 


Our Little Messenger, 38 W. 5th Street, Day- 
ton 2, Ohio. Dorothy I. Andrews, Editor. Issued 
weekly in three separate editions for grades 1, 
2, 3. “We want very short stories, 100-150 
words, to be completed in one issue. Animal, 
child experiences, religious, hobbies, sports, 
school, science and nature, transportation. Poetry 
is also needed in one, two or three stanzas. Re- 
ligious, nature, animals and any topic of interest 
to young children is desired. Brief, true sketches 
on the incidents of lives of child saints not more 
than 100-125 words. Photographs are also de- 
sired, size 8x11 inches. Report within two 
weeks. Pay well for articles of quality.” 


Photography Magazines 


American Photography, 421 Fifth Avenue, 
South, Minneapolis 15, Minn. George B. Wright, 
Editor. Issued monthly; 35c a copy; $3.50 a 
year. “We want illustrated articles on technique, 
processes and esthetics of photography, to appeal 
to the advanced amateur. Buy photographs, but 
no fiction or poetry. Report in two to three 
weeks. Payment varies ($50 and up), on accept- 
ance.” 


Sport and Outdoor Magazines 


Midwest Fisherman, Oxford, Ohio. George S. 
Fichter, Editor. Issued monthly; 25c a copy; 
$3.00 a year. “We want articles on Midwest 
fishing and fish, fish management, conservation, 
wildlife, tackle and baits, equipment. Average 
length, 1500 words. Specialized market and ap- 
peal. Best to query or submit outline before send- 
ing manuscript. Buy photographs, but no fiction 
or poetry. Report in two weeks. Payment is a 
flat rate, about 2c a word, on publication.” 


Second Class Magazines 


Wisconsin Agriculturist & Farmer, Racine, Wis. 
W. C. Voskuil, Editor. Issued semi-monthly; 5c 
a copy; $1.00 a year. “We use material about 
Wisconsin farmers only. Should be ‘how to do it’ 
copy for the most part. Sometimes good feature 
stories, high in human interest, are considered. 
Photos are practically a must with all copy. Buy 
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photographs of farm folks and farm scenes, but 


very seldom use poetry. No fiction material 
needed. Report in three days. Payment is 1¥c 
a word and up, on acceptance.” 


“Little” Magazines 


The Fair Monthly, 1533 W. Ohio Street, Chi- 
cago 22, Ill. Claire Emerson, Editor, P. O. Box 
24, Deer Park, Cincinnati 36, Ohio. Issued 
monthly; 25c a copy; $1.00 a year. “We use 
articles, 500 to 1000 words, either informative 
or entertaining by method of presentation; short- 
shorts up to 1500 words with swift action and 
good dialogue; fillers from 200 to 500 words; 
good verse or poetry from 8 to 14 lines; house- 
hold hints, jokes, etc., but nothing rehashed from 
other magazines. No reprints. Avoid political 
controversies and direct religious material. In 
fact fillers and fact articles, writer must have 
permission to use a person’s name in the script. 
We depend on the members of our Contributor’s 
Club to furnish material. Membership is $5.00 
a year, including a year’s subscription to the 
magazine. Send manuscripts and correspondence 
to Claire Emerson, the editor. Payment is Yec 
to lc a word for prose and $1 to $5 for poetry.” 

Hollywood Quarterly, 350 Royce Hall, Uni- 
versity of California, Los Angeles 24, Calif. Joan 
M. Faxon, Managing Editor. Issued quarterly; 
$1.25 a copy; $4.00 a year. “We use articles, 
usually 2000 to 3000 words, on the technical, 
aesthetic, and historical aspects of radio, motion 
pictures, and television in the United States and 
abroad. No payment.” 

Nineteenth-Century Fiction, 310 Royce Hall, 
University of California, Los Angeles 24, Calif. 
Bradford A. Booth, Editor. Issued quarterly; 
$1.00 a copy; $3.00 a year. “We use articles that 
are critical and appreciative studies of English 
fiction writers of the nineteenth century. No pay- 
ment.” 

Pacific Historical Review, 405 Hilgard Ave- 
nue, Los Angeles 24, Calif. John W. Caughey, 
Editor. Issued quarterly; $1.25 a copy; $4.00 a 
year. “We use articles on Pacific history, evalu- 
ations of new books on the history of the region, 
news of the activities of western historians. An 
official publication of the Pacific Coast Branch of 
the American Historical Association. No pay.” 
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Romance Philology, Room 476, Wheeler Hall, 
University of California, Berkeley 4, Calif. Yakov 
Malkiel, Editor. Issued quarterly; $1.50 a copy; 
$5.00 a year. “This is a professional journal 
treating Romance linguistics and medieval litera- 
ture. No payment.” 

Western Folklore, University of California, 
Berkeley 4, Calif. C. Grant Loomis and Archer 
Taylor, Editors. Issued quarterly; $1.25 a copy; 
$4.00 a year. “We use articles on folk material 
of the West—tales and songs, customs and super- 
stitions, proverbs and place names. No fiction 
or Indian stories. No payment.” 


Sunday Magazine Photo and 
Feature Markets 


Empire, 650 15th Street, Denver 2, Colo. Bill 
Hosokawa, Editor. Sunday supplement of the 
Denver Post. “We are buying a limited amount 
of 1000-word short-shorts with Western slant. 
Buy photographs, and need photo-stories. Also 
poetry up to 20 lines. All material must have 
strong Western peg. Report in two weeks. Pay- 
ment is 14%c a word and up, on acceptance; 
$3 to $5 for photos and $1.50 for poetry.” 

The Oregonian, Sunday Magazine Section, 
Portland, Ore. Jalmar Johnson, Editor. “We 
want 800 to 1200-word articles of regional 
nature (Pacific Northwest) or with regional 
tie-in. Buy photographs. Use single poems, and 
only first publication. Poetry Editor is Ethel 
Romig Fuller, Route 3, Arlington, Wash. No 
fiction wanted. Report in a month. Payment is 
$20 to $25 for articles, on 10th of month follow- 
ing publication.” 

Southland Magazine, Press-Telegram, Sixth 
and Pine, Long Beach 12, Calif. Fred Taylor 
Kraft, Editor. “We want articles on Southern 
California, 150 to 750 words. Must be accompa- 
nied by pictures. No fiction or poetry. Payment 
is $3 per column.” 


Pulp Magazines 


Amazing Stories, 366 Madison Avenue, New 
York 17, N. Y. Howard Browne, Editor. Issued 
monthly; 25c a copy; $2.50 a year. “We want 
science-fiction and fantasy stories, 1000 to 30,000 
words. No photographs or poetry. Report in two 
weeks. Payment is lc a word and up, on accept- 
ance.” 

Famous Fantastic Mysteries, 205 E. 42nd 
Street, New York 17,N. Y. Mary Gnaedinger, 
Editor. Issued monthly; 25c a copy; $1.50 a 
year. “We want fantasy, weird, and scientific 
fiction from short-shorts to 70,000 words. Buy 
poetry, but no photographs. Report in two weeks. 
Payment is lc a word and up, on acceptance.” 

Fantastic Adventures, 366 Madison Avenue, 
New York 17, N. Y. Howard Browne, Editor. 
Issued monthly; 25c a copy; $2.50 a year. “Same 
requirements and rate of payment as Amazing 
Stories.” 

IMAGINATION Stories of Science & Fantasy, 
P. O. Box 230, Evanston, Ill. William L. Ham- 








W” WANT TO SELL? 


Selling Author, 16 yrs. helping writers as editor, critic 
PROFESSIONAL Mss, except booklengths, re- 
PERSONAL turned within 10 days after 
receipt. Limited, select enroll- 


PROMPT TRAINING ment. Satisfaction of course 
FOR WRITERS guaranteed. 


RATES: $1.00 per 1000 words to 5000 
60c per 1000 thereafter. Minimum Fee $3.00 





for information concerning 


| WRITE TODAY! | “=mmssiigtsn 
VIRGINIA SLAUGHTER 


P. O. Box 56D Burnet Woods Sta 
Cincinnati 20, Ohio Phone AV 2332 y 


KANSAS CITY MISSOURI TYPIST 


Prompt, clean, expert work, minor corrections. 
Hammermill or rag bond, state choice. 50c per 
1,000, 40c book size. 
EULA C. WOLFE 
Kansas City 1, Mo. 
Phone CH 6372 











610 Indiana 





POETS 


Send self-addressed stamped envelope for PRIZE PRO- 
GRAM: Quarterly prizes, $25, Poetry Book Contest, 
etc. You will receive also descriptions of HELP YOUR- 
SELF HANDBOOKS ($1.00 each) containing 999 
PLACES TO SEND POEMS. 
KALEIDOGRAPH, A National Magazine of Poetry 
Published monthly. since May, 1929; 25c a_copy; $2 a_year) 
624 N. Vernon Avenue Dallas 8, Texas 


YOUR BOOK-LENGTHS CONSIDERED 


for publication! Send description 
or outline for approval, first. Stamp 
appreciated. 

CARLSON WADE 


516 Fifth Avenue New York 18, N, Y. 
MUrray Hill 7-4970 














YES, WE HAVE THE PLOT GENIE 
THE MAGIC PLOT BUILDER! 


Endorsed by leading d by aaitere at 
national magazines, used by t 

Let the PLO GENIE furnish you with: countless ‘dramatic ots 
for the story ¢: wow in demand. Write what the tors 
want. Get YO che of — editors’ checks. Send y 
for free descriptive literatu 


J. C. SLOAN—Rep. tor “THE GAGNON COMPANY 
P. ©. Box 1008, Dept D. Glendale, Calif. 


CANADIAN MANUSCRIPT TYPIST 


Your manuscript nei and ona eee on 
good grade bond paper. Fitty cent words. 
Minor corrections, carbon copy, extra first and last 
pages included free. All inquiries promptly answered. 


IDA SINGER 
Ontario, Canada 














Tilisonburg 2 


NO LUCK eusuisien, 


Our basic policy is to — new writers and help 
them gain recognition. are looking for a ~4 
lisher of your Novel Short Stories, Play, Sc own 
Poetry, etc., learn how we can help you. Write “= 4 
to Miss Stevens for Free Booklet AA 


VANTAGE PRESS, INC., 230 W. 41 St., New York 18 
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REVOLT AGAINST FORMULA! 


Exceptional Novels, Short Stories, Plays, 
and Articles marketed. Unestablished 
writers assisted. 


CHARLES G. CHUPET 


Literary Agent 
(Yale Drama School '29) 
5657 Sunset Bivd. Hollywood 28, California 





MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


Promptly and accurately 
lb. bond 
55c per 1,000 words 


RUBY WATSON 
230 E. Ninth St, Apt. 210 Indianapolis, Indiana 
Tel.: Li. 7027 








AUTHOR'S EDITIONS 


Have your poems, essays, etc., privately printed 
in attractive book form. Reasonable prices for 
small, fine editions. 

For further particulars write 


CECIL L. ANDERSON 
7314 Foothill Blvd. Tujunga, Calif. 











New Writers: 


WHAT TO DO 
TO SELL 


Do you want honest, helpful professional 
guidance in writing stories and articles 
which will SELL? If you have average 
ability and determination, our personal, 
down-to-earth analysis of your efforts 
should start you cashing more checks soon. 

We know writing and publishing inside 
and out. Spent 11 years with one of 
America’s largest magazine publishers; sold 
hundreds of stories and articles under five 
different names; taught writing in a uni- 
versity. We can help YOU. Complete 
script analysis only $1 per thousand words; 
minimum for any script, $3. Interviews by 
appointment only. Free to every writer 
who sends script: “Perfect Formula for 
Writing Articles.” 


YOUNG and YOUNG 


620 Miami Savings Bidg., Dayton 2, Ohio 











ling, Editor. Issued bi-monthly; 35c a copy; $1.50 
a year. “We want action adventure science fic- 
tion, fantasy, science-fantasy. Stories must have 
strong characterization and motivation. Good 
plot with all ends tied—no questions left to 
be asked at the end of a story. The snob-appeal 
so-called ‘slick’ type story is out here. We want 
strong story problems with plenty of suspense. 
Stories can be any phase of science fiction or 
fantasy. Lengths: 2,000 to 5,000 words are most 
needed. Also use novelettes 10,000 to 15,000 
words and novels from 20,000 to 30,000 words. 
Overstocked on long lengths; shorts open. No 
photographs or poetry. Report in ten days. Pay- 
ment is lc a word and up, on acceptance.” 

Other Worlds, 1144 Ashland Avenue, Evan- 
ston, Ill. Raymond A. Palmer, Editor. Issued 8 
times a year; 35c a copy; $3.00 for 12 issues. 
“We want fantasy and science-fiction stories, 
3000 to 30,000 words. No photographs or poetry. 
Report in one or two weeks. Payment is Ic a 
word and up, on acceptance.” 

Ranch Romances, 10 E. 40th Street, New York 
16, N. Y. Fanny Ellsworth, Editor. Issued bi- 
weekly; 25c a copy; $5.00 a year. “We want 
romantic western short stories up to 6000 words, 
novelettes from 10,000 to 12,000 words, lead 
novels from 18,000 to 20,000 words, and serials 
of 45,000 words in four parts. Also well-authenti- 
cated fact material on the old or the modern 
West up to 2500 words. Buy short western verse, 
but no photographs. Report in a month. Payment 
is lc a word and up, on acceptance.” 

Super Science Stories, 205 E. 42nd Street, 
New York 17, N. Y., has been temporarily dis- 
continued and is out of the market at present. 

10-Story Fantasy, 575 Madison Avenue, New 
York 22, N. Y., has been suspended. 


Greeting Card Verse Publishers 


Novo Products, Inc., 1166 Milwaukee Ave- 
nue, Chicago 22, Ill. Louis Newman, Editor. 
“We want ideas for comic greeting cards for 
all occasions. Must be funny with a real ‘punch’ 
or ‘kick’, Should be complete with verse and 
rough sketch or verse and written suggestion 
for desired sketch. Stamped, self-addressed en- 
velope must be enclosed. Report in 30 days or 
less. Payment is $7.50 per idea accepted.” 


Book Publishers 


Austin-Phelps, Inc., 200 E. 37th Street, New 
York 16, N. Y. Bennie C. Hall, Editor. “We 
publish book-length fiction of unusual appeal, 
as well as mysteries; non-fiction that is not rou- 
tine, run-of-the-mill variety. New writers of worth 
considered.” 

Beckley-Cardy Company, 1632 Indiana Ave- 
nue, Chicago 16, Ill. Caroline M. Wenz, Editor. 
“We publish elementary textbooks only.” 

Binfords @& Mort, 124 N. W. 9th Avenue, Port- 
land 9, Ore. Alfred Powers, Editor. “We publish 
book-length material of a factual nature dealing 
with the Pacific Northwest. Poetry and fiction 























and material not devoted to the Pacific North- 
west seldom used. Report in three months. Pay- 
ment on royalty basis.” 

The Bobbs-Merrill Co., Inc., 730 N. Meridian 
Street, Indianapolis 7, Ind. Mrs. Rosemary B. 
York, Editor; Patricia Jones, Juvenile Editor. 
“We publish adult fiction and non-fiction of 
general interest, 75,000 words and up; juvenile 
fiction and non-fiction, 20,000 words minimum 
length, age level six years and up. Interested 
only in single prose narratives of book length 
(no plays, poetry, short stories, articles, etc). 
Report in 3 or 4 weeks. Payment on royalty 
basis.” 

The Caxton Printers, Ltd., Caldwell, Idaho. 
“We publish trade books and can use only 
full book-length material. We are interested 
primarily in Americana and in juveniles. Also 
publish volumes occasionally in the fields of 
fiction, political science, and poetry. Report 
usually in 60 to 90 days. Payment on royalty 
basis.” 


The Copp Clark Co., Limited, 495-517 Well- 
ington Street West, Toronto, Ont., Canada. Mr. 
M. Jeanneret, Editor. “We publish book-length 
fiction only, preferably with a strong Canadian 
background. Report in a month. Payment on 
standard royalty basis.” 


Coward-McCann, Inc., 210 Madison Avenue, 
New York 16, N. Y. “We publish good full- 
length novels, including mysteries (no westerns 
or light or salacious love stories); outstanding 
non-fiction of all kinds; juveniles, but no novelty, 
toy, fantasy or stunt books; religious books. Re- 
port in two or three weeks. Payment on royalty 
basis.” 


Thomas Y. Crowell Company, 432 Fourth Ave- 
nue, New York 16, N. Y. William Poole, Editor. 
“We publish about 30 adult general books a year 
divided roughly into 20 non-fiction books includ- 
ing biography, popular science, and current 
events, and 10 novels mostly of a substantial 
nature; no mysteries, westerns or light romances. 
Report in 2 or 3 weeks. Payment on standard 
royalty basis, semi-annually.” 


Syndicates 


Frank Jay Markey, 369 Lexington Avenue, 
New York, N. Y. “Interested in good humorous 
comics.” 

Mirror Enterprises Syndicate, 145 S. Spring 
Street, Los Angeles 53, Calif. Frank Breese, Edi- 
tor. “We will consider newspaper features for 
prospective syndication. Articles for 5 or 6-install- 
ment series done almost wholly on assignment. 
Occasionally buy photographs to illustrate feature 
series. Report in 1 or 2 weeks. Payment on indi- 
vidual basis, usually percentage split on gross 
revenue.” 

VanDe Press Photos, 3921 N. 14th Street, Mil- 
waukee 6, Wis. M. VanDe Plasch, Editor. “We 
use material ranging from 1,500 to 15,000 words, 
from love stories to articles for trade magazines. 
Our requirements for photographs are (1) 8 x 10 














ARE YOU A 
"NEW" WRITER? 


In 1950, Exposition Press published 80 “first 
books.” 184 more will be published in 1951. 
Their authors were “unknowns.” 

These books might not have been published 
if Exposition Press did not exist. WHY? Their 
material was considered unproven, or risky, or 
limited in sales potential, or too specialized to 
be profitable. 

The fact that these books merited publication 
as serious and responsible writing did not alter 
the situation. Trade publishers would not, and 
usually will not, take a chance on previously 
unpublished authors, or on manuscripts that 
do not have best-seller possibilities. 


WHAT IS THE SOLUTION? 


Exposition Press, from the time of its found- 
ing 15 years ago, has fought for the new, the 
specialized writer, the writer on whom trade 
publishers will not gamble. It has held firmly 
to its belief that often these writers have a 
contribution to make to literature and to 
society, and that they should be given the 
opportunity to be read. 

On this abiding principle, Exposition has 
grown to be the world’s largest author-partici- 
pation publishing enterprise. 


HOW EXPOSITION PUBLISHES 
YOUR BOOK 


All Exposition books receive editing, produc- 
tion, and promotion of the highest trade 
standards. Exposition’s facilities in the vitally 
important spheres of distribution and sales are 
applied individually and practically; for it 
realizes that the book of poetry, the scholarly 
study, the regional work demand specialized 
attention. Books with widespread commercial 
possibilities are given full trade distribution 
services. 

Exposition Press is the first and only subsidy 
publisher with full trade sales staff covering 
the nearly 3,000 principal bookshops of the 
United States and Canada. 

Do you believe in your book? Enough to co- 
operate in cost of production as well as in 
artistic and commercial profits? 

For the publication of the first edition the 
author provides a minimum subsidy. A high 
royalty rate enables him to recoup his invest- 
ment, in some instances, by the sale of as few 
as 750 copies! Later editions are published 
without subsidy on a straight royalty basis. 


WE CAN PUBLISH YOUR BOOK! 


The _ mw ee -* a 32- oe Boe illustrated booklet, 

WE C PUBLI K, describing our 
pein in ak | is pe rod - one cost. It may be 
the beginning of a as — - you ; it uy be the 
answer you have i will bring it 
pomete. At any time our ‘saft will consider it a Tg 
lege to advise on your special questions and problems. 


EXPOSITION PRESS, INC. 


Address Department 58 
386 Fourth Ave. New York 16 
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black-and-whites on following subjects: indus- 
trial, hobbies, children’s activities, holiday cele- 
bration, sports, recreation, human interest, agri- 
culture, steamships, trains, cheese-cake and pin- 
up girls, and interesting photographs of the 
various seasons and holidays. Also interested in 
spot news, popular science, theater, radio, home 
and business fires. (2) 4x5 or larger color 
transparencies, which should be exceptionally 
good as they are used for calendars, magazine 
covers, advertisements, and the subjects we are 
interested in—agriculture, cattle, hunting and 
fishing, children, interior of homes, racing horses, 
dogs, and historical places both here in the 
U. S. and abroad. Also interested in illustrated 
documentary type articles and picture series. 
Would like to contact writers capable of handling 
assignments or willing to’ cover stories on specu- 
lation. Send full information about your ability 
and availability and list the stories you have or 
could cover in your area. Do not send material 
until requested. All photographs, either black- 
and-whites or color transparencies, should be 
fully captioned, and return postage must accom- 
pany all material. Report in three months. Our 
commission varies on all manuscripts, ranging 
from 10% to 40%. Rates for photographs range 
from $5.00 to $25.00 for black-and-whites and 
$50.00 to $500.00 for color transparencies, and 
our commission on all pictures is 40%.” 


Trade Journals 


Asbestos, 808 Western Saving Fund Bldg., 
Philadelphia 7, Pa. A. S. Rossiter, Editor. Issued 
monthly; 25c a copy; $2.00 a year. “We are 
always in the market for articles concerning new 
uses of asbestos and news. Also for items con- 
cerning withstanding of elements—wind, water, 
fire—by some asbestos product. Occasionally buy 
photographs, but mostly with articles purchased. 
Report in about a week. Payment is $1.00 per 
100 words, on acceptance.” 

Building Service Employee Magazine, 749 N. 
Second Street, Milwaukee 3, Wis. Issued bi- 
monthly; $1.50 a year. “We use only informa- 
tive or entertaining non-fiction of interest to 
service employees (janitors, window cleaners, 
elevator operators, aides, etc.) of office build- 
ings, schools, theatres, hospitals, public buildings, 
etc. Length, approximately 750 words. Buy pho- 
tographs, but no fiction or poetry. Report in 2 
or 3 weeks Payment varies with merit (approxi- 
mately 3c a word), on acceptance.” 

Camping Magazine, Plainfield, N. J. Howard 
P. Galloway, Editor. Issued monthly except 
during summer; 40c a copy; $3.00 a year. “We 
use how-to articles, 750 to 1500 words, and 
photographs. Report varies. No payment.” 

Motor Trend, 1015 S. La Cienega Blvd., Los 
Angeles 35, Calif. Walter A. Woron, Editor. 
“We are interested in receiving articles with 
a fresh approach on automotive subjects. Want 
articles concerned with interesting and dynamic 
treatment of automotive lore concerning antique 
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cars, classic cars, custom-built cars, foreign cars 
or domestic stock cars. Length, 1500 to 2000 
words, illustrated with suitable photographs. No 
fiction or poetry. A query is advisable as some 
of the material is staff-prepared. Payment is up 
to 6c a word, depending on author and quality 
of article; $4.00 for photographs.” 

Pest Control, 1900 Euclid Building, Cleveland 
15, Ohio. James A. Nelson, Editor. Issued 
monthly; 50c a copy; $4.00 a year. “This is a 
trade magazine for the urban pest control and 
allied sanitation service fields. Articles should 
be about 1500 words or less, depending on 
subject.” 

Post Exchange, 9 E. 45th Street, New York, 
N. Y. John T. Dunlavy, Editor. Issued month- 
ly; 25c a copy; $3.00 a year. “We want mer- 
chandising articles, display ideas, exchange suc- 
cess stories. Buy photographs. Report in two 
weeks. Payment is $15.00 per page, on publi- 
cation.” 

Retail Tobacconist, 1860 Broadway, New York 
23, N. Y. Stanley Daly, Editor. Issued bi-week- 
ly; 20c a copy; $2.00 a year. “Our primary 
interest is in ‘merchandising’ stories in which the 
operation of a particular store or stand is de- 
scribed to illustrate factors of operation which 
help volume and profit. May include personality 
of retailer, store layout and construction, display 
methods and choice of lines carried (tobacco, 
toys, sundries). Stories may concentrate on a 
specific phase of operation or describe a store in 
full. Stories may include tobacconists, pipe shops, 
stands, cigar counters in drug stores and restau- 
rants. Writers should query with brief descrip- 
tion before submitting material. Buy photographs 
on assignment. Report in two weeks. Payment 
is lc a word on assigned stories, on publication.” 

Sanitary Maintenance, 407 E. Michigan Street, 
Milwaukee 1, Wis. Robert H. Apple, Editor. 
Issued monthly; 35c a copy; $3.00 a year. “We 
want stories on merchandising policies regarding 
sanitary supply distributors. Buy photographs. 
Payment is Yac a word.” 

Southern Florist and Nurseryman, P. O. Box 
765, Fort Worth, Texas. Ruth Peck, Assistant 
Editor. Issued weekly; $3.00 a year. “We want 
good, instructive articles, up to 1200 words, on 
merchandising and advertising as related to the 
retail nurseryman. Want specific articles, directed 
at the nursery trade, with concrete examples of 
how the merchandising and advertising techni- 
ques have worked for specific nurserymen. No 
growing articles needed as we are overloaded on 
this type of material at the present time. Buy 
photographs. Payment is 25c per column inch, 
month after publication date; space rates on 
pictures.” 

Southern Taxi Journal, c/o Redmont Hotel, 
Birmingham, Ala. Fred Albert, Editor. Issued 
monthly; 20c a copy; $2.00 a year. “This is a 
new digest-sized trade journal for owners and 
operators of taxicab companies in a 14-state 
Southern area. We want articles from 500 to 





750 words on the following subjects: New trends 
in the industry, personality sketches about suc- 
cessful owners and operators, new state and 
national legislation affecting the industry, events 
of interest to the trade, better methods for 
cheaper operation, news of union activities, per- 
sonalized success stories. Query first on ideas 
before submitting article. Buy photographs. Will 
award a $2.00 prize each month for the best 
anecdote up to 200 words by or about the taxi 
business. Payment is standard rates for accepted 
photographs and published articles.” 

The Sporting Goods DEALER, 2018 Wash- 
ington Avenue, St. Louis 5, Mo. Hugo G. Autz, 
Editor. Issued monthly; 25c a copy; $3.00 a 
year. “We want news about sporting goods 
stores and their sales policies. Will even accept 
clippings. Buy photographs. Report promptly. 
Payment is lc a word minimum.” 

Textile Age, 22 W. Putnam Avenue, Green- 
wich, Conn. W. A. B. Davidson, Editor. Issued 
monthly. “We want only highly technical ma- 
terial for the man in the textile mill and it is 
best to send query first. No photographs. Report 
in a week. Payment varies according to material, 
on acceptance.” 

Tobacco, 15 W. 47th Street, New York 19, 
N. Y. R. R. Thompson, Editor. Issued weekly; 
10c a copy; $3.00 a year. “We want news items 
of industry only, 50 to 100 words. No photo- 
graphs. Report in a week. Payment is 20c per 
13m inch and 25c per 17¥%m inch, on 15th of 
month following publication.” 


Tobacco Jobber, 1860 Broadway, New York 
23, N. Y. Stanley Daly, Editor. Issued monthly; 
20c a copy; $2.00 a year. “We want articles 
on specific tobacco wholesalers describing sales 
training, dealer assistance programs, delivery 
practices and warehousing efficiency systems in- 
cluding materials handling. Writers should 
query with brief description before submitting 
material. Buy photographs on assignment. Re- 
port in two weeks. Payment is lc a word 
on assigned stories, on publication.” 

Western Fruit Grower, 717 Market Street, 
San Francisco, Calif. Tom Weber, Editor. Issued 
monthly; 15c a copy; $1.50 a year. “We want 
articles, up to 1500 words, dealing with cultural 
practices in deciduous fruit production. Also an 
occasional success story. Buy photographs. Re- 
port in six weeks. Payment is 2c a word.” 


Market Complaints 
Man to Man VVVV V_ Blue Book V 


Sir! VVVV Esquire V 
Baseball Digest V Associated Fantasy 
Young America V Publishers V 


Personal Romances V  Gayety V 
Autobody and Harlem Quarterly V 
Reconditioned Car V Alan Swallow, 
Gay Love Stories V Publisher V 
All Sports Magazine V Speed Age V 
NBC-TV (Chicago) V Rock Products V 
Drama Guild Automatic World V 
Publishers V Hats V 
Playthings V 
Girls (has ceased publication, but we have many 
complaints on non-return of manuscripts). 
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ANOTHER INVITATION TO SUCCESS 


| haven't advertised in several years, but | am now extending my list and will 
again work with promising new writers, in addition to professional writers. Many 
of my "name" writers | am selling for today came to me originally as beginners as 
a result of previous advertising; others were recommended by editors. 

In my nineteen years in the literary agency business | have sold millions of 
words to such magazines as SATURDAY EVENING POST, WOMAN'S HOME 
COMPANION, COSMOPOLITAN, LADIES' HOME JOURNAL, AMERICAN | . 
MAGAZINE, ARGOSY, TODAY'S WOMAN, etc., to book publishers, and to all 
of the leading books in the pulp field. 

IF YOU ARE A SELLING WRITER | will work with you on a straight 10% 
commission basis. 

IF YOU ARE A NEW WRITER you will benefit from my constructive and 
detailed criticism and direction available at $1.00 per thousand words up to 
10,000 words. Minimum fee $3.00 on each manuscript up to 3000 words. Special 
rates on novelette and book lengths. Reading fees will be dropped after | have 
made several sales for you. 


Reports Rendered Immediately on Receipt of Copy 


FLORENCE STARIN, Literary Agent 
1419 Jesup Avenue New York City 
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By Pat Fulford 


ALTHOUGH PROFESSIONAL cartoonists and 
gagmen depend on each other for continu- 
ing sales, the beginning gagman is often 
the biggest nuisance in a cartoonist’s life. 
Instead of sending a query before submit- 
ting gags, the beginner bombards cartoon- 
ists with batches of unsolicited gags without 
giving a thought to the cartoonist’s style 
of drawing or the type of gag for which he 
is known. Cartoonists George Wolfe, Ray 
Helle and Henry Boltinoff, who buy gags 
regularly, complain that it takes as much 
time to plow through the junk they get in 
the mail each week as it takes to do roughs 
for the market. Beginning gagmen should 
study a cartoonist’s work before querying, 
then edit their gags thoroughly before sub- 
mitting. 

If a cartoonist does “prop” situation gags 
like those for which Tom Henderson is 
known, don’t send him any other type of 
gag. (A good example of a prop situation 
gag, usually a captionless gag, appeared in 
a recent issue of the Post: a porter high up 
on a circus trapeze walks along a tight rope, 
pushing a long-handled broom before him 


and cleaning the wire. Prop gags depend 
for their laughs on an original twist in the 
cartoon drawing.) On the other hand, 
cartoonists, like Greg D’Allessio and Nor- 
man Hoifjeld, who do “around home” gags 
are not interested in prop situation gags. 

A beginning gagman often asks a car- 
toonist how long it will be before his gags 
are returned. Henry Boltinoff says, “When 
I pick gags to draw up, I’m very careful 
in my selection and take only those which 
will have a good chance to sell. There can’t 
be any time limit on gags out. It would 
annoy me to go through hundreds of 
roughs to pick out one or two a gagman 
decides he wants back, and I would hesi- 
tate to do business with that gagman again. 
I may sell his gag in a few months or it 
might take a year or two, but when it does 
sell, the gagman gets his commission.” 
George Wolfe, who uses Bob Saylor and 
several other gagmen regularly, says that 
no matter how many years he’s been in the 
business, a cartoonist gambles whenever he 
picks gags. Wolfe always gives preference 
to a gagman whose ideas he has sold. For 
instance, at the end of a year, he seldom 
has any of Bob Saylor’s gags left. Often 
they all sell to top-paying markets within 
a few months. 

Herb Gochras, Collier’s and New Yorker 
gagman, has a production of about 125 
gags a week, which he parcels out to 30 
cartoonists, giving first look to his best 
sellers. Gochras, top man several times in 
the yearly Collier's poll for the most gag 
sales, writes gags for Mischa Richter, Kate 
Osann, Peter Arno, Hank Ketcham and 
Sid Hoff. Although he has been in the gag- 
writing business for 15 years, it was almost 
four years before his profits enabled him 
to become a full-time gagwriter. Working 
on a 25 to 50 percent basis, he can almost 
set his own terms with the cartoonists who 
buy from him regularly. Gochras believes 
that the beginning gagman should work 
with new cartoonists to build them up 
rather than try to hit established cartoon- 
ists. He had his start when he spotted a 
cartoon in the Post by Mischa Richter, a 
newcomer with one of his first major 
market okays, and teamed up with him. 
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In those early days, Gochras’ commission 
was sometimes 75 cents on a $3 Richter 
sale. Now Mischa Richter is one of the 
highest paid panel cartoonists for King 
Features Syndicate and is also under con- 
tract to the New Yorker. 

Richard McCalister, another New Yorker 
gagman, who writes for Chon Day, Barney 
Tobey, Robert Day and for many adver- 
tising artists, says that once a cartoonist 
has drawn one of his gags, that gag belongs 
to the cartoonist until it is sold. Since car- 
toonists periodically run through their 
“dead storage” roughs and redraw the most 
likely gags, gags sometimes sell for top 
prices two or three years after they have 
been drawn up. According to McCalister, 
gagmen should keep track of gags by num- 
ber and as long as they know which car- 
toonist has them, forget them and get on 
to the next batch. McCalister believes in 
working with not more than 20 cartoonists 
and giving these men first look according 
to sales. He writes about 100 gags a week 
and sells between 300 and 400 a year. 
Average pay is from 25 percent up, with 
50 percent paid for special assignments, 
for instance, when a magazine like This 
Week sends out a call for spread ideas 
for its back pages. Since these spreads 
bring in from $275 to over $500, the car- 
toonist can afford to pay an extra com- 
mission for the extra time given to creating 
spread ideas. 

Slow pay and slow reports are hard for 
beginning gagmen to understand. Joe Ryan, 
another top gagman at Collier’s, who writes 
for George Wolfe, Henry Boltinoff, Larry 
Reynolds and William Von Reigen, advises 
beginners not to spread themselves too thin. 
He believes that beginners should work 
with a very few cartoonists until enough 
sales are built up and enough gags are 
in circulation to insure steady checks. 
Ryan works with about 25 cartoonists regu- 
larly and writes about 100 gags a week, 
averaging, after 10 years, up to 400 sales 
a year. 

Selma Diamond, top radio comedy writer 
who works on the Big Show starring Tallul- 
ah Bankhead, started out as a gagwriter for 
cartoonists Henry Boltinoff, Perry Barlow, 
Greg D’Allessio and the Roth brothers, and 
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SHORT STORY WRITING 


How to write, what to write, and where to sell 


Our courses in Short Story Writing, Juvenile Writing, 
Article Writing, Versification, and others, offer constructive 
criticism; frank, honest, practical advice; real teaching. 

For full particulars write today to: 


> Home Correspondence School 


Dept. Springfield 3, Mass. 
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Beginning Writers: Let us show you HOW 
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by ghosting comic strips, Little Mary Mix- 
up and Carl Anderson’s Henry. When she 
was writing and acting one summer on the 
“Borscht” circuit, a cartoonist introduced 
her to George Gruskin of the William 
Morris Agency. She showed him several 
comedy scripts she had done, and he in- 
vited her to stop in at his office in Cali- 
fornia. Two years later, she took a trip 
to California with Greg D’Allessio and his 
wife Hilda Terry and looked up Gruskin. 
He not only remembered her, but his first 
words were, “What kept you?” Miss Dia- 
mond was at once assigned to the Groucho 
Marx show, and went from there to the 
Jimmie Durante show, Ozzie and Harriet, 
Duffy’s Tavern and finally to the Big Show. 

Miss Diamond believes that an agent is 
absolutely necessary for a gagwriter trying 
to break into big time radio and TV, since 
most agencies won’t even read unsolicited 
scripts. She is also convinced that radio and 
TV are missing a good bet in not going 
after top cartoonists and the gagmen who 
work for them. Says Miss Diamond, “These 
people have the most original minds in the 
business. Knocking out hundreds of gags 
for cartoonists is the best practice for radio 
and TV comedy writing. All the shows are 
looking for good comedy writers, yet they 
bar the doors and make contacts impossible 
for the very people they need. The agent 
is the only answer. A writer should make 
appointments to see agents in person and 
take some work along. Eventually, if the 
writer has anything, he’ll get his chance.” 

Since the usual procedure is for a gag- 
man to contact and work directly with a 
cartoonist, very few magazines buy written 
gags and rates are usually low. Here are a 
few markets for gags, along with the editors’ 
names: 

The New York Times Book Review Sec- 
tion, 229 W. 43rd St., New York 18, N. Y. 
Arnold Hoffmann. 

Park East, 220 E. 42nd St., 
N. Y. August Spectorsky. 

Travel Magazine, 115 W. 45th St., 
York 18, N. Y. Malcolm Davis. 

The New Yorker, 28 W. 43rd St., 
York 18, N. Y. Edward Gerrity. 
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American Legion Magazine, 580 Fifth 
Ave., New York 19, N.Y. Irving Hersch- 
bein. 

1000 Jokes, 261 Fifth Ave., New York 16, 
N.Y. William Yates. 


* * * 

We would like to correct any mistaken 
impression we may have given in the April 
issue about the work of cartoonists Al 
Kaufman and Stan Stamaty. Each draws 
up his own ideas, although occasionally 
they get together for gag sessions. 

* * * 


A special exhibition of original drawings 
entitled “American Cartooning,” held at 
the Metropolitan Museum of Art in New 
York City, ended June 10th. In the exhi- 
bition, planned in cooperation with the 
National Cartoonists’ Society to illustrate 
the art of the American cartoonist in our 
time, hundreds of comic strips and gag 
panels were shown, among them, “Buzz 
Sawyer” by Roy Crane, voted the Billy De 
Beck Award for the best comic strip of the 
year, Chic Young’s “Blondie,” Jimmie Hat- 
lo’s “They'll Do It Every Time,” Mort 
Walker’s “Beetle Bailey,” Ernie Bushmiller’s 


“Nancy,” Ed Reed’s “Off the Record,” Bob 
Dunn’s “Just the Type,” Clyde Lamb’s 
“Herman,” Otto Soglow’s “Little King.” 
Free lance gag cartoonists whose work was 
represented included George Smith, John 
Norment, Ned Hilton, Ted Key, Gus Lund- 
berg, Jeff Keate, Al Kaufman, Ernie Mar- 
quez, Jack Markow, Stan Stamaty, the 
Berenstains, Reamer Keller, Bo Brown, 
Ralph Stein, Frank Owen, Dave Pascal, 
Sam Cobean, Chon Day, Irwin Caplan. 


Cartoon News 

Ed Fitzgerald has been named editor of 
Sport Magazine. Requirements in cartoons 
are pretty much the same with only male 
gags wanted. Fitzgerald stresses the fact 
that he buys baseball and boxing gags all 
year round. Current sport gags should be 
kept at least three months ahead. Rate for 
cartoons is $40 flat, on acceptance. At the 
same address, 205 East 42nd St., New York 
17, Dave Dressler buys gags for Saga, a 
factual book catering to male interests, at 
$25 a throw. True Detective, edited by 
John Shuttleworth, also pays $25 for crime 
and general gags. 
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By Leo Shull 


A TALL, FASHIONABLY DRESSED woman in 
a mink cape dropped in to see us the other 
day. 

“My nephew has finished writing a play 
and he just got married. He can’t make a 
living writing so he had to take a job driv- 
ing a taxi in Atlantic City. Will you help 
him sell the play?” 

After hemming and hawing, we finally 
admitted that we couldn’t help. The lady 
lowered her voice and moved closer. 

“You mean you have no pull?” 

Squirm though we did, those naked 
words were the truth. After 10 years of ad- 
vising writers in this column, we had no 
pull to get her nephew out of Atlantic City 
into the bright lights of Broadway. 

The lady left, smiling coldly. 

During the past ten years, the theatre 
has kept getting smaller and worse. This 
season its quality was so bad that even the 
Pulitzer Prize Committee refused to give 
an award to any play. 

However, all is not lost. Playwrights to- 
day are better off than ever before, in many 
respects. First, there are so many outlets 
for them: screen, radio, television, writing 
for comedians and so on. 

Last year about 5,000 scripts were copy- 
righted in Washington. About 1,000 plays 
were optioned for Broadway production, 
but only 100 reached production goals. Yet 
those who wrote the 100 plays probably 
made more money than most other writers. 

If we were advising the Atlantic City taxi 
driver, we would say: keep earning your 
living, but put in at least one hour a day 
writing plays, and study the craft of play- 
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writing. You may not get your show on 
Broadway, or maybe not for many years, 
but you will train yourself to create a high 
quality product. 

Your best assistant for marketing your 
play is an agent, a professional, established 
play agent. Friends, “pull” and all other 
mediums don’t compare to an agent. Also, 
theatres off Broadway, especially summer 
theatres, are a good bet for you. Hundreds 
of summer theatres open their doors this 
time of the year, June to Labor Day. They 
put on new plays and recent Broadway 
plays that will attract summer vacation- 
ers and resort visitors. Operated by young 
actors, new producers, and unrecognized 
directors, these summer theatres present a 
fine opportunity for undiscovered play- 
wrights. 

We urge writers to contact the director 
and/or producer at a summer theatre to 
try to arrange for presentation of a 
new play. A booklet, Summer Theatre 
Directory, which we compile and publish 
(155 W. 46th St., New York) gives the 
data on some 400 theatres. Listed below 
are 15 theatres which welcome new plays. 

Almost all of them have 10 week seasons, 
from June to the end of August. Their 
shows run one week. They use a repertory 
group of actors, for the most part, which 
means that while one show is playing, 
another one is being rehearsed. They work 
under great pressures and accomplish feats 
that seem incredible. With cardboard and 
paint, old stones and tin cans they accomp- 
lish amazing transformations. If you want 
to see what genius is latent in a group of 
actors, visit a summer theatre, perhaps one 
of the following: 

Show Shop Theatre, in Canton, Con- 
necticut. Phone, Collinsville 2277. Producer 
and director is Joseph B. Somerset, who 
lives at 86 Corey Road, Brookline, Mass. 
His phone is Lo. 6 8418. General mana- 
ger is Weymouth S. Yelle. Remainder of 
staff is unselected at this writing. This is a 
Non-Equity theatre, no stars, no packages, 
and will use jobbers. There will be a resi- 
dent company of 7 actors, 5 actresses, 3 
technicians, plus an apprentice school. The 
school of the theatre will open June 25 and 
run to September 3. There will be classes 
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in all phases of the theatre. Brochure is 
available on request from the theatre. Re- 
hearsals begin June 1 in Canton, Conn. 
There will be a 14 weck season, beginning 
June 12. Will play 6 nights a week, no 
matinees. Plan to do a musical revue during 
the season. Stage dimensions, 22’ x 18’ x 15’. 
Seating capacity, 360. Price scale, $1.20 to 
$2.40. Theatre is 125 miles from New York. 

Then there is the Clinton Playhouse, 
which is run by a clever Broadway press 
agent, Lewis Harmon (and his wife). 
They've been at it for many years. They 
produced one or two new plays every sum- 
mer season. The theatre is 105 miles from 
New York City. Harmon’s New York 
address at present is 547 Riverside Drive. 
Their theatre opens June 30th for a nine 
week season. Has 500 seats. 

More briefly, here are other theatres 
that produce new plays by new authors: 

Nutmeg Playhouse, Brookfield Centre, 
Conn. Producers are Cheryl Maxwell and 
Paul Orr, 668 Riverside Dr., New York 
City. 

Ivoryton Playhouse, Ivoryton, Conn. Pro- 
ducer is Milton Steifel, 15 Canterbury 
Road, Great Neck, Long Island. This 
theatre has 600 seats. 

Litchfield Summer Theatre in Litchfield, 
Conn. Producer is Leonard Altobell, and 
he has produced scores of shows during the 
past 15 years. He also has produced Broad- 
way shows. His New York office is at 1775 
Broadway. His rehearsals begin June 15, 
and he has an 11 week season, beginning 
June 19. The theatre is 90 miles from New 
York. 


Norwich Summer Theatre at Norwich, 
Conn. Run by an astute, successful young 
producer, Herbert L. Kneeter. He runs a 
big time theatre and is looking for a play 
to introduce. If he comes up with a success- 
ful one, he will present it on Broadway. He 
has a large 1,000 seat theatre, does shows 
with Hollywood and Broadway stars. The 
theatre is 135 miles from New York City. 

In Arden, Delaware, there is the Robin 
Hood Theatre. Producer is Windsor Lewis, 
who lives on Mill St., Putnam Valley, N. Y. 
Or you can contact Bea Reid, 130 Christo- 
pher St., New York City. The theatre is 6 
miles from Wilmington, Del. 
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Tenthouse Theatre, Highland Park, III. 
Producer is Herbert Rogers. Director is 
Michael Ferrall. New York address is 224 
W. 46th. 

Shady Lane Playhouse, Marengo, IIl. 
Producer is Frank Bryan. Theatre is 65 
miles from Chicago, has 355 seats. 

Maxinkuckee Playhouse, East Shore 
Lane, Culver, Indiana. Producer is F. Paul 
Rutledge & D. Martin Tahse at 126 E. 
University, Cincinnati, Ohio. Ten week 
season beginning June 28. 

Casino Theatre, Bar Harbor, Maine. Pro- 
ducer is Charles Carey. Director is Ronald 
Hammond. Rehearsals begin June 19 for a 
10 week season which opens June 26th. 

Camden Hills Theatre, Camden, Maine. 
Producer-director is Herschel L. Bricker, 17 


Middle St., Orono, Maine. Season opens 
July 17. The 500-seat theatre is 200 miles 
from Boston, 450 miles from New York. 

Dixfield Summer Theatre, Dixfield, Me. 
Producer is Edwin Child. Opens July 3 for 
10 week season. 

Brattle Theatre, Harvard Square, Cam- 
bridge, Mass. Director is Albert E. Marre. 
Contact Miss Burry Fredrik, 130 W. 48th 
St., New York. Ten week season, opening 
July 2. Theatre is 2 miles from Boston. 

Lake Whalom Playhouse, Fitchburg, 
Mass. Handled by Guy Palmerton, who 
operates two summer houses and is one of 
the best producers of summer shows. His 
New York office is at the Wellington Hotel, 
55th & 7th Ave. Runs a 14 week season. 
Does plays on a professional level. 





The Itch for Which There Is No Balm 


(Continued from page 29) 


ownership of good taste in fields other than 
literature gives a broadness, a universality 
to his style. What’s the difference between 
“borax” furniture and that made by Baker 
or Beacon Hill? Why do Klean Kut Klassy 
Clothes appeal to one market and Brooks 
Brothers to another? What is the essential 
difference between many wallpapers at 50c 
a roll and the hand-blocked prints at $3.00 
a roll? Expanding your good taste in sev- 
eral cultural fields in addition to litera- 
ture keeps your entire personality from get- 
ting dated. 


9. Curiosity. The writer should be in- 
terested in everything. If you can develop 
the curiosity of the Elephant’s Child, prod- 
ding inquisitively into personal relation- 
ships, group problems, national affairs, the 
whys and wherefores of life, you will vastly 
improve your own knowledge and creative 
capabilities. So wonder about things. 


10. Good health. Ulcers, they say, caused 
Nietzsche and Marx to become bitter, an 
added reason to cultivate the good life. All 
healthy people aren’t energetic, but if you 
have your health, the energy that your age 
allots you will not be impaired. And energy 
keeps you in front of that typewriter an 
extra hour. 


Dispensables (15 points each) 


My list of 6 Dispensables—bonus charac- 
teristics, actually—could be extended al- 
most indefinitely to include such desirable 
factors as sobriety, diligence, an acquaint- 
ance with foreign languages. The six that 
appeal to me most appear on page 26. 

Fill out your writer’s score-card and 
figure your prospects of writing success per- 
centagewise. Check the result against the 
analysis—that’s your batting average. Any- 
thing over 600 is worth running out. 





Salvage 


I entered all the contests 

For a Fortune Overnight. 

My slogans were punchy and serious, 
My jingles deliriously light. 


What have I got? 

How Fortune mocks us, 
Only a lot 

Of top-less boxes! 
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My prize-winning verse? 
Duds. 

What’s flattened my purse? 
Suds. 


In short, did I win? Is mine the Grand Prize? 
Nope. 
But I’m stocked up for life with Economy Size 
Soap. 


DOPE! Catherine Cunningham 


— we be 
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dare 
to 
ditter 


@ True lasting recognition as an author does not 
come to the imitator. The writer who dares to differ 
today with current editorial opinion of what readers 
should be reading is often the literary find of tomorrow. 


@ But how can these “pioneers,” the author of 
a novel with an unusual theme, the non-fiction which 
does not conform to formula or has a specialized ap- 
peal, the poet who dares to be creative in verse—how 
can these be read by the reviewers and the public? 


@ The answer, of course, is cooperative publishing 
but cooperative only if the workmanship compares 
favorably with standard trade publishers. We, at Pag- 
eant Press, are prepared to meet these standards and 
help you achieve the goal of publication. Our editors 
seek out promising scripts from even the least known 
writer and, if necessary, edit these to publishable 
standards. Our designers and typographers produce 
beautiful books on a par with or better than the best 
in bookstores. Our jacket artists capture the spirit 
of your theme on the attractive and individually de- 
signed jacket. Besides this, an energetic and imagina- 
tive promotion department explores every avenue for 
pushing the sale of your book. Top level people 
working to give your book the chance it deserves. 


@ Send us your book today. For a moderate sub- 
sidy of the first edition only your book will be edited, 
published and promoted. The increased royalty, often 
four times that of standard trade houses, is designed 
to help you recover costs and, if possible, make a 
profit. All subsequent editions of the same book will 
be published on an increased royalty basis and all 
costs will be paid by the publisher. A letter to the 
editors describing your book will bring a prompt reply, 
or, send your book at once and receive within two 
weeks a full report (without incurring any obligation 
or expense). Booklet available on request. 














PAGEANT PRESS 


475 FIFTH AVENUE — NEW YORK 17,N. Y. 
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PERSONALS 


The circulation of Warren’ s Dicest is much greater than 
that of any other writer’s magazine. Each issue is read by 
beginning writers, professional writers, editors, publishers, 
jad clubs, publicity men, theatrical producers, adver- 

oe ak and newspaper men throughout the United 
pal da and in a score of foreign countries. 

Rate is ten cents a word, including name and address; 
box numbers, $1.50. 

with money order or check for August issue must 
reach us by July 1. 





The purpose of the “personal” department 
is to permit readers to swap, buy or sell 
nominally priced items or services, and to 
get in touch with other readers with whom 
they can enjoy literary correspondence. 

The following “personals” are not accepted: 
Professional national matrimonial service, 
sr numerology, astrology, national 

iendship clubs, matrimonial or pen-pal, ad- 
visors without graduate degrees. (Critics, 
typists, correspondence courses, and literary 
agents may use display advertising only.) 











GUEST RANCH ideal for writers. Small, secluded, 
exclusive. High in the beautiful Rockies. House- 
jeontng cabin and apartments at sensible rates. 
Van len, Box 424, Idaho Springs, Colorado, 


WANTED—Woman editor for School Edition of 
Catholic Digest. Experienced in educational and 
ae gy publications. Write Catholic Digest, 270 

ark Ave., New York 17. 


REMAILING FROM TUCSON, the romantic old 
Pueblo. Letters 25c, cards 10c, Ask for rates on 
gevchacins and mailing Mexican and Indian curios. 
ye ee Box 4494, University Station, Tucson, 

rizona. 


ROOM AND BOARD for writers; quiet, modern vil- 
lage home; $18 per week. Mrs. Margaret Bowen, 
Port Republic, N N, 


“BECKY’S CORSET,” “Ellie Hill &: .00. House eof 
Pettit, 161 Lexington, New New York ity. 


EMCEE MAGAZINE contains monologues, parodies, 
comedy. Copy 10c. Ask fe a free, 5 writing par- 
ticulars. Don F: el, WD ox 983, Chi- 
cago 90, Illineis. 


“YOUNG CHAD SEAL OF LOS ANGELES”—(Pasa- 
dena Star-News: “Delightful Zoo story for chil- 
dren 5 to 10.” Los Angeles Times: “Amusing! 
. -. Appealing!”) $2. Story Book Press, Box 7624, 
Dallas, Texas. 











EARN MONEY at home by mail! Others do! “Pro- 
gressive Mail Trade yng 8 tells how. Sample, 
with money-making offers, 25 ymond Hack- 
mann, 2732 Woodburn, Cin Cincinnati 6, Ohio. 


CARTOONISTS—470 ma ‘magazines buying cartoons. 
$1.00. Lew Card, La Habra, Calif. 





TYPEWRITER FOR SALE! “Blickensderfer” with 

four changeable type faces, Similar to new high- 

riced Electric Typewriters. Needs no electricity. 

° s but needs adjusting. $75 as is. Send $20. 

nce C.O.D. K. O. Harris, P. O. Box 243, Salem, 
Oregon. 


200 PRINTED MS. ENVELOPES, $5. Give your 
manuscripts a professional appearance. 100 heavy 
clasp and seal omnes Bs, x 94%”, and 100 re- 
turn envelopes 6” x 9”, all beautifully Posies 
p98 7 end - pT Bw $5. 

postpal id, Address: C. Ridpath, 4113 
onan hiladelphia 24, Pa. 








FOOL-PROOF BOOKLET on punctuation. Every 
reblem discussed and illustrated. $1.00. Also 
Ca talization, 50c, Mrs. Marjorie Davidson, Lacey- 
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SELF-SYNDICATE YOUR OWN Columns, Cartoons, 
Fillers, Stories, Articles, Comics. Up to $10.00 a 
day from each newspaper. More than 12,000 dailies 
and weeklies in U. S. and Canada alone. New Folio 
compiled by our staff, “How To Self-Syndicate 
Your Own Material,”is ‘the most complete work of 
its kind. Includes. Syndicate Operation, Selling 
Prices Schedule, Model Sales Letters to Editors, 

ple ba aonmge Forms, etc. Make the estab- 
lished syndicates notice vu! Complete Folio $2.00 
postal (refundable). hile they last, gift cop 
of “175 Idea-Sources For Newspaper Features” 
included with Folio, American Features Syndicate, 

Desk 158, 1990 Como Ave., St. Paul 8, Minn. 


MOTEL FOR SALE—Writer’s home and steady in- 
come amid inspirational surroundings. Three 
houses and five-unit motel in tall pines on all- 
weather highway through California Sierras, Log 
cabin rustic units have knotty pine interiors, 
kitchenettes, as refrigeration, modern baths. 
Completely equipped, gas heat, automatic laundry. 
Terms, Details sent without obligation. Private 
arty. Otto Smith, 228 Amherst Avenue, Berke- 
ey 8, California. 


WRITERS! Add $25 to $100 a month to your in- 
come, Send for Tos Tals oe | & Selling Photo- 
 * . Sloan, P. O. Box 1008, Glen- 

e, 


CARTOONIST’S, GAGSTER’S MONTHLY “GAG- 
CYCLOPEDIA,” $2.00 year. 5138 Cahuenga, North 
Hollywood, Calif. 


TYPEWRITER RIBBONS—Two for $1.00 plus 6c 
Rpetese. Specify typewriter. Marvin eet rh 7350 
Hoyne, Chicago 45. 


SIMPLIFIED BOOKKEEPING RECORD for business 
or professional use. $2.98 complete, Ventures, Box 
1476A, Albany, N. Y. 


FOR RENT—Furnished cabin on REA, $17.00 nou 
ly. Ideal for —a family. Mt. timber country. 
. Mineral Hill Rt., Las Vegas, New Mexico. 


EXPERT CHARACTER AND VOCATIONAL ANAL- 
YSES from handwriting. Send two pages writing 
and five dollars. Short analyses, three dollars. 
Anna Kauffman, 25-6 Valley Road, Drexel Hill, Pa. 


A NEW YORK ADDRESS will give i prestige and 
insure Bey 4 in your correspondence, Your mail 
received at our Times Square office and forwarded 
promptly. Confidential. Reliable. Free Details. 
Arlington, 131-A West 42nd Street, New York. 


HOW TO TAKE PICTURES FOR MONEY. Illustrated 
booklet by successful Free Lance, $1.00. Bend Pilot 
Publishers, Dept. WD, Box 488, Bend, Oregon. 


1,000 SIMULATED ENGRAVED BUSINESS CARDS, 
50, prepaid. Universal Press, P, O. Box 591, 
allas, Texas. 


GETTING YOUR MANUSCRIPT in Shape, $1.00; 
Make Mone Sg ae | Your Own Material, 
$1.00; 60 Timely Juvenile Book and Magazine 
Markets, 50c (coin); In the Peanut Barrel House, 
Child’s Story Book, 50c. Writers’ Service, 1505 
Cerning, Parsons, Kansas. 


YOUNG STUDENT WRITER would like to hear from 
writers, especially in the Southeast. Box T-1. 


INEXPERIENCED WRITERS WANTED to accom- 
plish assignments to our instructions on fee basis. 
Also amateur photographers and cartoonists. Send 
stamped (6c) addressed envelope for application 
as Gecvounentent. Stanard News Service, Drawer 
1566-A, Chattanooga 1, Tenn. 


“A WASTED DAY,” a truly inspirational poem for 
all who love. Framed. $1.25. Sprotte, 809 N. 
Laurel, El Paso, Texas. 


“CARTOONISTS’ WEEKLY MARKET LETTER.” 
Sample FREE. Lew Card, La Habra, Calif. 








WRITERS! SAVE MONEY on Ms see Ribbons! 
ool Fo Hackmann, 2732 eodburn, Cincin- 
nati 6, oO. 


WRITE AND RELAX in country home near village 
on bus line. day, $25 weekly, Edna J. Emerson, 
enevus, N. Y. 
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165 SHORT-SHORT, CARTOON AND ITEM MAR- 
KETS. 50c. Tells where to sell, what they’re buy- 
ing. Alvin Smith, Box 74, Warren AFB, Wyoming. 


FREE BOOK, “372 Unusual Worldwide Businesses.” 


—— R ~ America, Wartime Plans! Start 
ese Work home : U.S.A. )! Get surprise! 
blishers-88, Carlsbad, Calif. 


THE PLOT BOOK—Make your own. Create original 
lots from published seeioe without plagiarizing. 
Makes writing simpler, easier. Folio shows how. 
Price, 50c (suburban to Chicago). Writecraft 
S ce, Gurnee, Ill. 


TRADE POETRY coe and Hollywood Scenario. 
Box 1476, Albany, N. -¥. 


WE ALL MUST DIE—You'll appreciate reading 
“Letter To My Dead Son,” Navy flyer, Dedicated 
to all Americans who gave their lives in the wars 
of the United States. 1400 words, $1.00. Hubert 
Madere, Hahnville, Louisiana. 


SMALL AMATEUR WRITING GROUP in Chicago 
area er welcome few additional “like minds.” 
x T-3. 


JOURNALIST desires contacting literary-inclined 
person living on farm. Tom Silber, 820 Park Ave- 
nue, Brooklyn 6, N. Y. 


SECRET—For $1 I'll send you plan I’ve used suc- 
cessfully many years writing and one: Gardner 
Hunting, writer-editor (Street & Smith, Paramount 
Films, nity Magazines), 555 Bluebird Canyon, 
Laguna Beach, Calif. 


FILLERS, eight for one ne dollar. Neatly typed, cor- 
rectly ‘spel d and punctuated. Nellie A. Fenner, 
Noti, Oregon. 


CASH FOR YOUR CARTOONS! 255 magazine and 
trade journal publications. List—50c. Milt Ham- 
mer, 525 McMichael, _ Hillside, N. J. 


TRADE—Child’s antique jue ladderback chair. Offers? 
Box 1476, Albany, N. Y. 


NATURE LOVERS! “Inverhuron and Other Poems.” 
Autographed copy, one dollar. W. M. Orford, 234 
Napier St., Hamilton, Ontario, Canada. 


PROBLEMS? Experienced counselor will take per- 
sonal interest in your probleme, Prompt reply. 
a Condo, 3611 39th St, W., Washington, 











MARRIED WRITING COUPLE would exchange 
chenepting correspondence with counterparts. 


“TOOLS” FOR WRITERS that give you the word 
and characteristic emotional reaction you want 
instantly. 1,500 “Character Reactions”; 1,000 
“Saids,” arranged in emotions. Complete vcke” $1. 
Writecraft, Rt. 1, Box 64, = 64, Ojai, Calif. 


WRITING AND SELLING SH SHORT-SHORTS—A new 
approach in writing the Short-Short. Shows you 
how to Gather, Write & Sell. Apt, Concise. Four 

ses. Shows bow to earn $30 to $100 every 
month. Trial Offer, $3. Market Guide free with 
offer. Alvin Smith, Box 74, Warren AFB, Wyoming. 


FREE PUBLICITY—New brochure tells you how to 
get your name and/or picture in newspapers and 
magazines. $1.00. Publicitor, Box 1843-C, Houston, 

exas, 





ADVERTISE in 40 weekly newspapers, 24 words, 
$3.50. Texas or elsewhere. . R, Pennebaker 
(Agency), Box 870, Kevrvilte, Texas, 


COOK’S PLOTTO: This fame: famous $25 book and “key” 
available. has new copies for sale, $8 each 
set. C.0.D. preferred. Address: Betty Isaacs, Room 
804, 342 Madison Avenue, New York 17. 


VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE AND ANALYSIS reveals 

hidden talents. Enclose 50c and birthdate in own 

; dwriting. Melissa, Box 251, Atlantic City, New 
lersey. 


“ABOVE REALITY”—Fascinating verse experiment. 
oetry from an a g machine. 25c. Literary Age 
Sk Bex 262, Northpark Station, San go, 








FINDING A 


NO LUCK eunisiex, 


Our basic policy is to 
them gain = 


new writers and help 
hom i If you tare Took for a L 
0 lay, or! 
Poetry, on. tan evel Shor we can an help you. Write today 
to Miss oly for Free Booklet 


VANTAGE PRESS, INC., 230 <y a St., New York 18 





WOULD ENJOY ASSOCIATION with 5 a older 
writer or professor in San F 
area. Sincere working-companionship caus, 
Former woman writer can prepare neat manu- 
script, longs te be “in touch” again. Sarah Sweeny, 
45 Elder, llbrae, Calif. 


TYPE FOR PAY—(20 ways ways). Folio $1.00, McAl- 
lister 1513-WD Charlotte, N N. ¥. C. 


EVER WANT TO JUST TEI TELL SOMEONE and see 
what they might answer? Try writing Mary 
Michael x bout your personal problems. =x 165, 

iwe del dollars. 








HAVING TROUBLE PLOTTING? Let me do it for 
you, Abbie M. Alla, RB. E R. R, 5, Mt. Vernon, Ind. 


WANT TO WRITE PROFESSIONALLY and thereby 
sell as quickly as possible? Find answer in my ad, 
a magazine, page 73. Natalie Newell, t- 
w er. 


EXCHANGE novels for unusual pictures. Box 1476, 
Albany, N. Y. 


THINKING of starting a oni paper? Send $1 
for folio outlining plan of procedure. Lamson, 
218-A, Chelsea Station, New New York 11. 


2,500 USED COURSES, S, books. Large bargain list, 
10c. Items bought, sold, rented. Thomas Reid, 
Plymouth, Pa. 


“HOW CAN I FIND OUT?” 
You can! Information discreetly developed. Any mat- 
person, <: anywhere. Worldwide. Offi- 
cially licensed, bonded service. Established 1922. 
Reasonable. Confiden Ww Herman, 17 
Broadway, *. York. 


FILLERS AND SHORT PARAGRAPHS sell readily. 
Details and markets, 25c. 101 cash markets for 
all kinds of poems, 25c. Writers Service, Box 1355, 
Lubbock, Texas. 


YOUR FRIEND INDEED—If you need encourage- 
ment, confide your troubles. Send $1. Lisa Brandon, 
— Hollywood Bivd., Dept. » Hollywood 28, 


$250 WEEK reported! Free book “505 Odd Success- 
ful Businesses” Work home! Expect something 
odd! Pacific-65-A, Oceanside, California. 


IF YOU CAN COPY OR TRACE simple cartoons, you 
may earn up to $45.00 weekly, spare time, home 
or office, in a New Duplicating Service for Adver- 
tisers. Particulars Free. Cartoon-Ad Service, Argyle 
18, Wisconsin. 


SHORT FEATURES THAT SELL QUICKLY. Where 
to get, how to write, where to sell, 25c—3c stamps 
or coin. Writecraft Service, Gurnee, Illinois. 


PUBLICITY AND PUBLIC ;LIC RELATIONS for authors, 
publishers, organizations of integrity. To have your 
name better known is valuable and important to 

ou, Skilfully handled publicity pays off for you 
nm prestige, fame and cash. Moderate fees. Dynamic 
oe Public Relations, 210 Fifth Ave., New 
ork 10. 


ADVENTURE STORIES—tThrillers, true. Yours to 
ublish, $1.00 each. By aptever Shorty. Gage, 21 
Eldert Street, Brooklyn, N. le We 


SIX COMPLETE MAIL ORD ORDER yw a aly ly F100 
lus gift of $1.00 Folio “Selling Boo 
Culver wea" AB. a 





ee oparantend. teed. 
Lorenzo, California. 


YOUR LIFE CONCEPTION determines your fate. 
Why? Petersen, 3542, Carroll, Chicage. 
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By Hal Goldberg 


Fundamentals of Good Writing. By Cleanth 
Brooks and Robert Penn Warren. Har- 
court, Brace and Company. 1950. $4.75. 

The reader who chooses to spend some 
hours with Fundamentals of Good Writing 
must have more than a passing interest in 
improving his writing. This book requires 
study, not just reading. 

The four types of discourse—exposition, 
argument, description, narration—are thor- 
oughly analyzed in chapters devoted to 
each. Take the chapter on narration — 
which begins with a concise definition of 
its subject: 

Narration is the kind of discourse con- 

cerned with action, with life in motion. 

It answers the question: “What hap- 

pened?” It tells a story. 

The components of narration are given 
in such a manner that the reader learns 
not just what they are—e. g. movement, 
time, meaning, pattern, point of view, etc. 
but how they are achieved. To accomplish 
such an explanation, ample examples of 
both good and bad writing illustrate each 
point. Other chapters “fundamentalize” on 
The Paragraph, The Sentence (grammar 
and rhetoric), Style, Diction, Metaphor, 
Situation and Tone, The Final Integration. 
The last chapter discusses “Reading for the 
Writer.” 

Fundamentals of Good Writing convinc- 
ingly shows why good writing, like good 
painting, good music, or tasty food, must 
be the result of meticulous design and skill 
whether it pours spontaneously from the 
pen of a genius or whether it untangles it- 
self from the countless revisions of a tire- 
less craftsman. 

* % * 
Writing the Confession Story. By Dorothy 
Collett. The Writer, Inc. 1951. $2.50. 
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Dorothy Collett believes that “anyone of 
average intelligence and education who sin- 
cerely and earnestly and persistently tries 
can learn to write a salable confession 
story.” But there’s an “if” involved—if a 
writer learns to apply the basic pattern to 
which Miss Collett says most confession 
yarns conform. 

For this basic pattern, turn to page 7 of 
Writing the Confession Story, where its 10 
elements are listed. Most of the book is 
intended to show how a confession story 
can be organized to fit this pattern. Fol- 
lowing Dorothy Collett’s system, the case 
history of a confession story might go like 
this: 

An idea uncorks while the writer is bur- 
rowing through a newspaper, attending a 
funeral, or splashing in the bath tub, and 
goes down into a notebook at the first 
opportunity. Months later when bill collec- 
tors become too numerous, the writer gets 
the urge to write the story. Then he or she 
(the she’s stand a better chance as three out 
of four confession stories are told by she’s) 
takes the Collett list of elements which 
make up the confession pattern and fills in 
the necessary information, stopping only to 
patch up inconsistencies. Finally, the writer 
is ready for his first draft, which Miss Col- 
lett says “is going to be awfully easy.” 

The confession field is a good one for 
beginners. The market consists of about 
a dozen magazines, each using about 10 
stories a month, with the pay ranging from 
three to five cents a word, and often better. 
Furthermore, 99 out of 100 writers, says 
Miss Collett, don’t know about the confes- 
sion story market. At least, they didn’t until 
her book, the first devoted entirely to con- 
fession story writing, was published. 








RES, 


Past Is Prologue 
(Continued from page 18) 


royalty contract. Prefer receiving mss. in 
early spring. 

Coward-McCann, Inc., 210 Madison 
Ave., New York 16, N. Y. Cecil H. Gold- 
beck. “Something reasonably fresh that 
hasn’t been done to death.” Full novel 
length. Always on a royalty basis. 


Crown Publishers, Inc., 419 Fourth Ave., 
New York 16, N.Y. Robert van Gelder. 
Anything over 70,000 words. Advance and 
royalties. Half of fiction list devoted to 
historical novels. 


The Devin-Adair Company, 23 E. 26th 
Street, New York 10, N. Y. T. O’Conor 
Sloane III. “Prefer, (but not to exclusion 
of others), Irish locale, any period. Also 
greatly interested in American locale, any 
period. Any book length. Royalty; terms 
based to some extent on particular book. 
Not above 15% of fiction given to historical 
novels. 


The Dietz Press, Inc., 112 E. Cary St., 
Richmond 19, Va. Edward S. Anderson. 
Southern, 18th and up to mid-19th century 
locale and period preferred. Any reason- 
able length, but not over 400 pages. Royal- 
ty basis only. No outright purchase. Prefer 
receiving mss. late summer and after Jan. 
Ist. Do not send between Sept. and Dec. 


Dodd Mead & Co., 432 Fourth Ave., 
New York, N. Y. Allen Keats. 75,000 to 
125,000. Royalty basis. 

Dorrance & Company, Inc., 462 Drexel 
Bldg., Philadelphia 6, Pa. W. H. Dorrance. 
30,000 up to 80,000 words. “Straight royal- 
ty when possible. Many titles are published 
on some form of cooperative basis, with 
higher royalty.” 

Doubleday & Company, Inc., 575 Madi- 
son Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. LeBaron 
Barker, Executive Editor. Editor-in-Chief 
Ken McCormick states: “We are interested 
in all periods and locales but I should say 
particularly American and 19th century. 
We consider manuscripts from 70,000 to 
200,000 words. Payment is royalty, usually 
10% of the retail price for 5,000, 1212% 
for the next 5,000, and 15% thereafter. 
We don’t have a specific quota of historical 


NO LUCK vustisner: 


Our basic policy is to encourage new writers and help 
them <ain recognition. If = are looking for a_ pub- 
lisher of your Novel, Short Stories, Play, Scholarly Work, 
Poetry, etc., learn how we can help you. Write today 
to Miss Stevens for Free Booklet AA. 


VANTAGE PRESS, INC., 230 W. 41 St., New York 18 


MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


Promptly, accurately. Free carbon, extra first & last 
page, minor corrections. Mailed flat. 55c per thou- 
sand words. 





PAT GRUMAN 


5652 N, Virginia Ave. Chicago 45, Ill. 


MANUSCRIPTS NEEDED 
ALL TYPES of material wanted for Agency 
Representation and possible publication in our 
magazine. Send at once for complete information. 


THE REJECTION SLIP MAGAZINE 
1725 Topanga Bivd. Topanga, Calif. 


SONGWRITERS! 
ESTABLISHED HIT SONGWRITER OFFERS: 


Song analysis; song arranging; music composing, for nomi- 
nal fees. Free poem examination. State exactly what you 
write, poems, music, or both. 

SONG SERVICE, Dept. WD 
333 W. 56th Street New York 19, N. Y. 











| Want to Contact 


NEW 
WRITERS 


who are interested in cashing 
checks of $1 to $100, offered 
daily. The easiest way to write 


for pay. No previous experience 
necessary. Send for FREE DE- 
TAILS. No obligation. 


SAUNDERS M. CUMMINGS 


468-17 Independence Bldg. 
Colorado Springs, Colo. 
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REVISING 


On The Script 





) $9.00 





EDITING 

REVISING 

POLISHING a 
CORRECTING | 10m 1550 wots” 
7 PAGE ANALYSIS return poll ono 


THIS IS REVISING 
AT A PRICE YOU CAN AFFORD 


Because there are clients 
SEND shen of yet and gr fat 
NO Rewrite Desk A (no per- 
MANUSCRIPTS I will advise when you can 
send your script. 
RALPH NATHAN 


sonal interviews, please) for 
{Since 1932) 


an appointment by mail for 
814 — 44th Avenue, San Francisco 21, Calif. 







work on your manuscript. 










MS TYPED AND TAILORED 


immediately on quality bond with carbon, extra first 
and last pages, and corrections in spelling, grammar, 


punctuation. 
50c per 1,000 words 


MARION LOW 


5210 Cass St, Omaha 3, Nebr. 








FREE EXAMINATION OF MANUSCRIPTS 


For sales consideration, etc. Our sales commission 10%. 
Reasonable rates for PROFESSIONAL Editorial work if 
required. Send MSS. TODAY. NO OBLIGATION. 
RENSEB PRESS-WRITERS CIRCLE 
(Est. 1918) 
Desk 4/24 


30 Church St. New York 7, N. Y. 








MANUSCRIPTS TYPED ELECTRICALLY 


mean clear-cut copies! Neat, accurate workmanship. 
Minor corrections in spelling and grammar. Carbon 
free, mailed flat. Prompt service, 50c per 1000 words. 


GLORIA ARNOLD 


P. ©. Box 1081 San Francisco 1, Calif. 








REWRITING GHOSTING COLLABORATION 
REVISION CRITICISM INSTRUCTION 


Send script or state requirements 
in letter and we quote fee. 


WRITERS GUILD 
509 Fifth Avenue New York 17, N. Y. 


MUSIC SERVICE 


If you write SONG POEMS but can't write music, 
we can help you. Details FREE. Write today. 


PHONOGRAPH RECORDS MADE 


Five Star Musie Masters 
457 Beacon Bidg. 
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novels, but we do a number each year. 
Our list is just about 50-50, fiction and 
non-fiction. We are open for manuscripts 
on any subject, historical or otherwise, 52 
weeks of the year.” 

Farrar, Straus & Young, Inc., 53 E. 34th 
Street, New York. 65,000 words upward. 
Royalty basis. Historical novels comprise 
10% of fiction each year but this figure 
varies sharply. 

Greenberg, Publisher, 201 E. 57th Street, 
New York 22, N. Y. Elliott W. McDowell. 
Average length. Royalty basis. 

Harcourt, Brace & Co., 383 Madison 
Ave., New York 17, N. Y. All lengths con- 
sidered. Royalty basis. 

Harper & Brothers, 49 E. 33rd St., New 
York, N. Y. American history preferred. 
Consider any length but prefer 100,000 to 
150,000 words. Royalty basis. 

Hastings House, 41 E. 50th St., New 
York 22, N. Y. Locale pertaining to West- 
ern Hemisphere. 50,000 words and up. 
Royalty basis. 

Henry Holt & Company, Inc., 257 Fourth 
Ave., New York 10, N. Y. 75,000 to 125,000 
words or longer depending on book. Roy- 
alty basis. 

Houghton Mifflin Co., 2 Park St., Bos- 
ton, Mass. Paul Brooks. Any length. Roy- 
alty basis. 

Bruce Humphries, Inc., 30 Winchester 
St., Boston, Mass. Edmund R. Brown. 
About 100,000 words. Royalty, also, at 
author’s expense. 

The Jewish Publication Society, 222 N. 
15th St., Philadelphia 2, Pa. Solomon 
Grayzel. The story must be mainly about 
Jewish life or personality, anywhere at any 
time. Full length—80,000 to 100,000 words. 
Either 10% royalty or outright purchase; 
advance on royalty upon acceptance. Pub- 
lish only one or two novels a year. 

Alfred A. Knopf, Inc., 501 Madison Ave., 
New York, N. Y. Harold Strauss. 100,000 
to 125,000 words. Royalty basis. 

J. B. Lippincott Co., E. Washington Sq., 
Philadelphia, Pa. Starr L. Cornelius. 100,- 
000 words and over. Royalty basis. Publish 
about four historical novels per year. 

Liveright Publishing Corp., 366 Fourth 
Ave., New York 16, N. Y. Arthur Pell. 
Over 60,000 words. Royalty basis. 
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Macrae-Smith Company, 225 S. 15th St., 
Philadelphia 2, Pa. Edwin Boone. Renais- 
sance and immediately following American 
Revolution preferred. About 90,000 words 
for historical novels. Royalty basis. Prefer 
receiving mss. Jan., Feb., April. 

McClelland and Stewart, Ltd., 228 Bloor 
St., W. Toronto, Canada. Ellen Anderson. 
Canadian locale. 80,000 to 100,000 words. 
Standard royalty contract. 

The Story Press in association with The 
David McKay Company, Inc., 116 S. 7th 
St., Philadelphia, Pa. Whit and Hallie Bur- 
nett. American or English locale; any 
period. 80,000 to 100,000 words. Royalty 
basis. One historical novel a year. 

Julian Messner, Inc., 8 W. 40th St., New 
York, N. Y. Kathryn G. Messner. 100,000 
to 150,000 words. Royalty basis. 

M. S. Mill Company, 425 Fourth Ave., 
New York 16, N.Y. John C. Willey. 
75,000 to 90,000 words. Royalty basis. 

William Morrow & Co., 425 Fourth Ave., 
New York 16, N. Y. Frances Phillips. 
70,000 to 100,000 words or so. Royalty 
basis. 

New American Library of World Litera- 
ture, Inc., 501 Madison Ave., New York 
22, N. Y. “We consider published trade 
editions for reprint—70,000 to 200,000 
words.” Publish approximately 4 novels 
per year. 

L. C. Page & Company, Inc., 53 Beacon 
St., Boston 8, Mass. 70,000 and up. “We 
prefer outright purchase.” 

G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 210 Madison Ave., 
New York 16, N.Y. Theodore M. Purdy, 
Editor-in-Chief. “Not too obscure or un- 
familiar a background or remote a period 
—in spite of The Egyptian. Anything over 
60,000 words, but hope authors of his- 
torical fiction will spare us mss. of 500,000 
words or more.” Royalty—usually 10% to 
5,000, 1214% next 5,000, 15% thereafter. 
Ten historical novels published last year. 
Would prefer not to have more than 50% 
of fiction list in this category. Prefer receiv- 
ing mss. in summer. 

The Ryerson Press, 229 Queen St., W. 
Toronto, Ontario, Canada. Dr. Lorne 
Pierce, Editor-in-Chief. Prefer Canadian 
locale and period. About 100,000 words. 
Royalty basis. “Prefer to consider mss. in 





ARE YOU A SELLING WRITER? 


If not, my Coostia Plan will get you started. Cost 
low and results thriflin ly entietecenry Write for info 
and free talent aie My boo k MODERN WRITERS, 
now selling for 


many KAY TENNISON 
Authors Agent and Counsellor 


16604 S. Berendo Ave. Gardena, Calif. 








MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


By experienced typist. Bond paper, one carbon, correc- 
tions in spelling, grammar and punctuation. ‘Al worl work 
proofread. 50c per thousand wo: try lc per line, 
plus return postage. Inquiries invited. 


EVA GOCKEL 
3909 DeTonty St. St. Louis 10, Mo. 


NO LUCK vustisiers 


Our basic policy is to encourage new writers and — 4 
them gain recognition. If are looking for a 
lisher of your Novel, Short Stories, Play, Scholarly Wor: 
Poetry, etc., learn how we can help you. Write = 
to Miss Stevens for Free Booklet AA 


VANTAGE PRESS, INC., 230 W. 41 St., New York 18 














EASIEST WAY TO MAKE $i TO $i0 DAILY 
WRITING FILLERS 
Will Heideman's New 1951 Revised Course & Markets. 


Bo jose training or professional style and plotting technique 


how: Ow humor, jrven le stories house: 
hold tips, rewrites, etc. Complete with samples. 150 mar- 
kets, also month of hel 1 fillers if yon 


this ad ry $1 


+ & SLOAN, Publishers’ A ent 


P. oO. i... 1008, jendale, California 


WRITERS of POETRY 


Send us one of your best poems (any wabioct) at once, 
for consideration as song material — we'll send you 
information on how to convert your poem into a song? 
also a very useful Rhyming Dictionary. 


RICHARD BROTHERS 
25 WOODS BUILDING CHICAGO 1, ILLINOIS 


MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


Minor editing — Prompt Service 
Mailed flat — Carbon free 
Extra first and last pages. 
50c per thousand words 


MRS. IRENE FINKBONE 
119 Prescott Toledo 2, Ohio 


YOUR STORY CAN BE VITALIZED 


into brilliance, originality and appeal 

BOOKS: Help with plot and style plus Complete 
Service* on two chapters: $10. 
SHORT STORIES: Complete Service* $5. 

*Complete Service covers plot, style, dialog, tran- 
sitions, action, specialized appeal, atmosphere, mar- 
kets. Characters made into living people; theme 
built into power; story given professional polish. 
Includes 600 words of rewriting. 


This is the promptest service obtainable 


BAYARD D. YORK 
204 Raymond Road West Hartford 7, Conn. 


order now. Other fiction courses and help available. Retu) 
+00 today to 
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WRITER'S DIGEST 
Sad Is FUN TO READ— 


FOR THE BEGINNING WRITER: 


Tips and sound information that enables men 
and women who have never sold fiction, but 
who are intelligent and write good English, to 
learn enough about writing to make a little 
money at it. 


FOR THE SELLING WRITER: 


Market requirements and news of new publi- 
cations that enable writers who are now selling 
their work to sell a lot more of it at higher prices. 


FOR THE WOULD-BE WRITER: 


Professionally accurate ideas and facts about 
writing for persons whose precenceived notions 
about their jobs are mistaken. 


FOR EVERY WRITER: 
WRITER'S DIGEST is fun to read. Slick writers 


take 5-cent-a-word time to see what's new in 
WRITER'S DIGEST. Pulpsters stop the cent-a- 
word mill long enough to take a look. And 
dewy-eyed hopefuls, heart-in-mouth, just HAVE 
to finish their copies before they go back to 
the desk to finish their “best story—so far.” 


Come in— The Reading's Fine 


A five-month subscription ($1.00) is offered on 
our usual money back guarantee. If you don't 
like the third issue, drop us a postcard and we'll 
refund your money in full. Only a publisher 
with a genuine service to offer can make such 
a guarantee. 





Writer's Digest 
22 East 12th Street 
Cincinnati 10, Ohio 


Gentlemen: 
CO Enter my five-month subscription to WRITER'S 
DIGEST for which | enclose $1.00. 


(CO Enter my one-year subscription for which | 
enclose $2.50. 











connection with our Fiction Contest.” 

Sage Books, Inc., 1716 View Point Rd., 
Golden 4, Colo. Alan Swallow. Chiefly 
West of Mississippi, 45,000 words up. Roy- 
alty basis. Only 1 or 2 per year; must be 
queried before submission. 

Charles Scribner’s Sons, 597 Fifth Ave., 
New York 17, N. Y. No specific length. 
Royalty basis. 

University of New Mexico Press, Albu- 
querque, N. M. E. B. Mann. Southwest 
locale. 50,000 words up. Royalty basis. 
“A mss. submitted here would have to be 
superlative, strictly Southwestern, and com- 
pletely accurate.” 

The Viking Press, Inc., 18 E. 48th St., 
New York 17, N. Y. Any length. Royalty 
basis. 

Ives Washburn, Inc., 29 W. 57th St., 
New York 19, N. Y. Sumner Putnam. Full 
book-length. Royalty payment. 

Wheeler Publishing Co., 2831-35 S. Park- 
way, Chicago 16, Ill. Edgar E. Wheeler. 
Factual American historical stories, no fic- 
tion. 30,000 to 35,000 words. Royalty basis. 

A. A. Wyn, Inc., 23 W. 47th St., New 
York, N. Y. A. A. Wyn, President and Edi- 
tor-in-Chief. Elizabeth Phinney, Editor. 
Up to 150,000 words. Royalty basis. 

Zondervan Publishing House, 847 Ot- 
tawa Ave., N. W., Grand Rapids, Mich. 
T. W. Engstrom. Biblical times. 40,000 to 
100,000 words. Royalty—generally 10%. 





Social Security for Writers 
(Continued from page 25) 


2. Report your income from writing (and 
any other self-employment) and pay any 
Social Security tax due when you file your 
Federal income tax return each year. 

3. Apply promptly for benefits. No Social 
Security benefits can be paid unless applica- 
tion is made for them. If you delay in filing 
application, you may lose benefits to which 
you may be entitled. When you are near 
65, write or visit your local Social Security 
office, and ask about your benefits. 

4. Tell your family about possible benefits. 

Finally, if you are in doubt about your 
Social Security rights, visit your local Social 
Security office or write to the Social Secur- 
ity Administration, Candler Building, Balti- 
more 2, Md. 
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Butchers’ Row Crowd 

(Continued from page 45) 
time. On a recent panel, for instance, El- 
lery Queen (Dannay) discussed plot con- 
struction; Hugh Pentecost, character build- 
ing; John Dickson Carr, how to fool the 
reader with clues; and Ellery Queen (Lee), 
style in the mystery novel. The other chap- 
ters are active and cohesive groups. The 
Northern California Chapter has sponsored 
a book, The Marble Forest, written by 12 
of its members and has turned over a cut of 
the advance to national MWA. The Board 
of Directors keeps busy, as this excerpt, 
taken from the minutes of a Board meet- 
ing and published in The Third Degree, 
indicates: 

*** Anthony Boucher and other MWA 

members authorized to testify as ex- 

pert witnesses in case of Warner Bros. 
vs. producers of Sam Spade radio 
show, Warners claiming that purchase 
of Maltese Falcon gave them rights to 

Hammett character, although contract 

did not so specify. *** Will Oursler, 

Ed Radin and Hugh Pentecost named 

as committee to call on N. Y. Police 

Commissioner Murphy in an effort to 

make N. Y. police records more acces- 

sible to fact-crime writers. 

But there may be danger in the calm that 
envelopes MWA, danger that the group 
will cease to be an effective force in the 
ever-present contract struggle between pub- 
lishers and authors. At an annual meeting 
in February of this year, Bruno Fischer, 
chairman of the MWA contract committee, 
deplored the fact that the Minimum Basic 
Contract, which got off to such a good 
start, has not gone forward in the past 
three or four years. 

Drawn up late in 1945, and plugged 
heavily during 1946, the Minimum Basic 
Contract provides for (1) advances against 
regular edition book royalties only, the 
money not to be returnable; (2) payment 
to author of all royalties earned up to pub- 
lication day (which in the case of mysteries 
is usually the major portion) and of all 
subsidiary-rights money 30 days after pub- 
lication or receipt of the money, not six 
months later; (3) a modification of the 
publisher’s “discount” clause whereby by 





Beginners 
Only 


N THE [5th of each month, WRIT- 

ER'S DIGEST enrolls a selected 
group of students in its Beginners’ In- 
dividual Course in Short Story Writing. 
Experienced students or writers with a 
good record of MS sales are not eligible. 
A monthly group of sincere students will 
be accepted and trained. 


The purpose of this Beginner's Course 
in Writing is to show plainly the elements 
in writing and painstakingly explain how 
to write short stories. The course lasts 
four months. 


(a of the Beginner's Course 
in Writing will not suddenly become 
professional writers, nor will they be able 
to do stories offhand for the smooth- 
paper magazines. They WILL, however, 
understand a few secrets of professional 
writing, and be able to compose good 
readable English in the approved editorial 
form. Only sincere students desired. 


The price of this course is quite reason- 
able.* You will have opportunity to study 
under experienced, professional editors, 
who will take an individual interest in your 
progress. Complete details and an outline 
of the Beginner's Course in Writing that 
will intrigue and inspire you, await sincere 
inquiries. 

We invite you to reply at once. 





WRITER’S DIGEST 
22 East 12th Street 
Cincinnati 10, Ohio 
Kindly send details of the Beginner’s Course in Writ- 
ing. This puts me under no obligation. 








*We believe this to be the lowest priced short 
story course sold by a reliable institution. Money 
back agreement on ALL enrollments. 
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WILL YOU SEND US 
YOUR LAST 
REJECTED 
MANUSCRIPT? 


T= very next time you receive a rejected 
manuscript send it to us. Find out why 
your manuscript was rejected. Certainly there 
was a reason. It wasn’t sent back for fun. 


We will carefully read your manuscript and 
tell you point blank why your script was re- 
jected, where its greatest fault lies, where it 
must be changed, where it may be sold, and 
how it can be bettered. You will find our 
criticism constructive, friendly, honest, and 
eminently satisfactory. 


For over a decade the Criticism Department 
of WRITER’S DIGEST has been our most 
important division. It’s our business to help 
writers sell. We know the current magazine 
market trends and we know how to make you 
understand where your faults are and how to 
correct them. 


If you have never before patronized the 
Criticism Department of WRITER’S DIGEST, 
do so this month. Send us your manuscript, 
and, if you wish, the rejection slip of the last 
magazine to which you sent it. Our fees are 
most reasonable. We guarantee satisfaction. 
Most of our criticism checks are made out 
for less than ten dollars, a small sum to find 
out information that may prove invaluable 
to you. 


Possibly we can re-route your talents for 
you, and direct your literary energies to a 
different type of work. The commercial lit- 
erary field is so broad that a talented failure 
at articles may prove a famous success at 
novels. We are interested in your own indi- 
vidual problem. Let us help you to a firm 
literary success. Write TODAY. 





The rates for a complete, constructive 
criticism, revision suggestions and specific 
market information about your own indi- 
vidual manuscripts are: $1.25 for each 1000 
words. Thus, the fee for criticizing 5,000 
words is $6.25. After 5,000 words the fee 
is 75¢ for each additional thousand words. 
Above 10,000 words, the fee is 60c¢ for each 
additional thousand. Minimum, $1.25. $3.00 
for report on typewritten novels. Verse five 
cents the line; minimum, $1.00 per poem. 





Criticism Department 


WRITER'S DIGEST 


22 East 12th Street Cincinnati 10, Ohio 
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jumping his discount to bulk buyers from, 
say, 40 per cent to 60 per cent, he could, 
according to the contract, halve the au- 
thor’s royalties; (4) splitting the profits 
from any retail price increases between 
publisher and author; (5) minimum royal- 
ty rates; (6) contract termination clauses 
and more equitable option clauses; (7) 
joint control with the publisher of reprint 
and book club rights. 

This last clause was the most important, 
MWA said. The publisher had been in the 
habit of selling reprint and book club rights 
wherever and at whatever price he wished. 
Since the author did not own these rights, 
there was no way he could exert pressure 
on reprint and book club publishers to get 
a raise in rates. Bruno Fischer, for exam- 
ple, once saw a book of his on the news- 
stands in pocket-book format; up to that 
time he had not even known reprint rights 
had been sold. But today Larry Blochman 
can refuse when Lippincott calls and says 
a reprint house has offered $500 for one of 
his books. And John Roeburt not only can, 
but did, buy from his publisher for $250 
their half of the reprint rights on a book 
they wanted to let go for $500. Roeburt, 
acting for himself, then made about $3000 
on the book. These advances are the direct 
result of MWA’s early Minimum Basic 
Contract fight, of the contract education 
campaign that the group put on, and of 
publishers’ growing recognition that an 
author deserves more rights. Within a year 
or two after the minimum contract was for- 
mulated, Ziff-Davis signed the MBC, and 
publishers like Farrar & Strauss, Lippin- 
cott, McKay, Viking, and Wyn granted 
the joint control clause. Other publishers 
rewrote their contracts to make them more 
favorable to writers. Those were the good 
years—it is estimated that 1946 and 1947 
constituted the most prosperous publishing 
years that have ever been known. 

These are the bad years. As one Mystery 
Writer said, “The whole damn publishing 
business is in a state of transition, but the 
big publishers won’t admit it.” Magazine 
returns on the big books—consignment 
copies returned from the newsstands—have 
soared; the pulps have dwindled; and the 

(Continued on page 88) 
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How to Write a Play ........... 1.00 
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William Wallace Cook 
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Georges Polti 
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Mildred I. Reid 
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SHORT STORY WRITING 


How to Revise Your Own Stories 1.50 
Anne Hamilton 


Let’s Write Short Shorts ....... 2.00 
Fay Evans 

Narrative Technique ........... 3.00 
Thomas Uzzell 
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O’Faolain 

Short Story Writing ............ 2.75 
Tremaine 
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Elwood 
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Campbe 
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Kammerman 
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An Editor Looks at Poetry ...... 2.00 
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Robert 4 
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RADIO 
More by Corwin .............. 3.00 
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Albert R. Crews 
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TELEVISION 
Best TV Plays of the Year ...... 4.50 
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cost of producing books is so high that 
“SPLENDID!” says Leading New MWA’s Minimum Basic Contract of 1945 
York Publisher of Tooker Assignment | i; obsolete. Take the clause about splitting 


Two of My Ghosted Books the profits from any retail price increases— 
Have Sold Over 10,000 Copies retail prices certainly have gone up, but 
Outstanding Ghosting; Competent, Sym- | the author hasn’t benefited because costs of 
pathetic Revision; Creative Criticism; | production more than eat up the profits. | 
Sales Offer in Cooperation with New] The MBC has to be revised to make it a 
York Agents. realistic guide; as yet that has not been 


More than Twenty Years’ Experience as : 
Magasiae Editor, successful free lance, eritic | one. P erhaps MWA members are hesitant 
and publisher. Author of “The Day of the | to take the necessary step backwards. 


Brown Horde" and numerous other books, 
short stories, articles own and collaborative. Another matter dear to the heart of the 


Consideration Reading $1.00 each for short Mystery Writers, the _amendment of the 
stories. Covers sales offer if salable, brief | 1909 copyright law, is in the hands of Con- 
criticism, or suggestion of further work, sep- gress, too busy right now to worry much 


arate fee to be arranged. Books $5.00. : 
My technical books: “Weitig fer a Fiving,” (cloth, | about a copyright law already 40 years be- 


$1,005 eAtcoic Shore Stony Tec oy e\PsPs | hind the times. Although 80 per cent of 

















































RICHARD TOOKER the mystery books published end up in 

P. O. Box 148 Phoenix, Arizona | rental libraries, the mystery writer gets 
= nothing from the library, which sometimes 

YOUR MANUSCRIPT nets $4.50 a book. (He does, of course, get 


Edited for spelling, punctuation, awkward phrases, his royalty, or 10 per cent of the list price, 
paragraphing, compounding, hyphenation, etc., and | from the publisher when the book is sold.) 


typed on good bond with one carbon, $1.00 thousand. I d d by Pl 
Extensive Rewriting by Arrangement n two surveys conducted by Pleasures of 








R. K. SHIPLEY Publishing, the Columbia University Press 

2979 Prenkferd Ave. Philadelphia 34, Pa. | publication, and the Saturday Review of 
Literature, readers were asked if they would 

SO NG PO E oA S be willing to pay higher rental fees on 
books, if they knew the extra rent were go- 

Set to Music ing to the authors. The vote in both in- 


stances was an affirmative majority. MWA 
Send your poems today for free examination to cannot afford to stop working until the 

J. CHAS. MecNEIL. A.B copyright law is amended by at least one 
° ‘ eee word—“print, reprint, publish, copy, vend” 
and rent. 

The prominent Mystery Writers who 
have lavished time, which to a writer is | 
LL DO IT FOR YOU money, on the organization can’t bear the | 
Sick of rejects! I have ghost-written millions of words load indefinitely. If MWA is to grow in ' 


of stories, articles, books, for hundreds of satisfied clients. ° . * 
I may be able to help you see your name in print and | influence as well as size, the coming mystery 


Master of Music 
510 M So. Alexandria Ave. Los Angeles 5, Calif. 














Particulars FREED" Material. Reasonable rates. | riters will have to join up, and the group 
WILL HEIDEMAN will have to do what novelist Fischer sug- 
aoe oe So ee See ee gests, “Fight like hell to hold our own.” 












ROBERT OBERFIRST Offers Personal Training In Writing The Short-Short 


WRITERS: By special request am offering a low-priced training period in writing short-shorts from idea to 
completed story. No printed lessons or stereotyped instruction. The training is cutizely Seencod. suited to 
each individual writer, and covers a period of 3 months.* My famous booklet, WRITIN' SHORT SHORT 
po oye # os book, SHORT SHORT STORIES, sent free to each enrolled student. *3 months’ instruction 
only 00. 

SELL YOUR SHORT-SHORTS, SERIALS, ARTICLES, COLUMNS, POEMS: Reading and handling fees: $2 up to 
1,500 words; $1 per 1,000 words thereafter; novels, $10; poems, $1 each. 


AUTHOR: TECHNIQUE SELLS THE SHORT SHORT, $2; SHORT SHORT STORIES, $2; 
CO-AUTHOR: WRITING THE SHORT STORY, $2.50. 


ROBERT OBERFIRST, Literary Agent P.O. Box 539, Ocean City, New Jersey 
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SIAMNAL 


DLA SEES 


YOUR GOLDEN OPPORTUNITY $$$ 


AUTHORITATIVE HELP WITHIN THE 
REACH OF ALL 


e PLOTCARDS—The Perfect Plot- 
ting Device 


A dock of ate which supplies plot synopsis of at 
leas words each—and supplies them FOREVER 
AND WITHOUT LIMIT. No two plots can be alike one 
nothing, — be simpler to operate. You simply dea 

a hand to yourself, and you have A COM PLETE 
Sut SKABLE PRACTICAL PLOT, READY FOR USE 
not merely a disconnected skeleton outline, a setting 
or a jumble of words or sentences. 
Beware of Imitations PRICE $1.00 


e HOW TO MAKE MONEY 
WRITING 


The fundamentals of story technique. A comprehensive 
workable blueprint of how to build salable stories. 


PRICE $1.00 


e COMPLETE WRITER'S 
REFERENCE LIBRARY 


which will help you 
Price 25c each, 


A series of nine brochures, 
whatever your writing or selling trouble. 
postpaid. 

. The Nature of the Short Story. 

. Short Story Plots and Their Development. 
Development of the oe Story from the Plot. 

. Lifelike Characterization, D; ogee, and Description. 

. The Essential Factors of the P jot Value; Planning; 

Suspense; — ists; Reade: er’s Doubts; Etc. 


Vi 
Setting, ‘Atmos re, Glamour, Transition. 
Planning and Writing the Complete Story. 
. Lag Science of Selling Manuscripts. 
may order any one, or the complete series of 
ne oer Two Dollars. 


e THE FORMULA IN MODERN 
WRITING 


A series of analyses of the "‘formulas"’ used in 
writing the various types of fiction and non-fiction. 
No. 1—THE LOVE STORY. 

No. 2—FORMULA FOR FEATURE ARTICLES. 

No. 51808 FORMULA OF THE ‘PULP’ ACTION 


Price—25c each, postpaid 


No. 4—THE FORMULA OF THE DETECTIVE- 
MYSTERY STORY. 


Price 50c 
All the above, forming 
“COMPLETE WRITER'S KIT" 
$5.00 postpaid 


OTHER FORMULAS NOW AVAILABLE: 





PAP Yawne 





No. 5—THE FORMULA OF THE "QUALITY 
GROUP" STORY. 


including analysis of one of Laurence R. D’Orsay’s 
published ‘‘quality’’ stories. Shows how you must 
handle your material if you Wish to sell to the 
“quality’’ markets and gain the prestige which goes 
with appearance in their pages. Price 5 
No. 6—THE FORMULA OF THE ‘SMOOTH 
PAPER"' WOMEN'S MAGAZINE STORY. 
Reprint a. a_ story from the book, “STORIES 
Zou CAN SELL,” originally published in W 


‘oman’s 
lome ool With step-by-step analysis. 
Price 25¢ 


WRITING YOUR NOVEL-—Price $1.00 














FOR BEGINNERS: 
YOU TOO CAN WRITE 


It is a thousand times a proven fact that writing 
salable stories does not require an inborn talent. 
You can learn to do it, just as you can learn 
other professions or profitable hobbies. Our In- 
dividual Course shows and teaches you step by 
step the way to write successfully. We guarantee 
satisfaction. If you doubt your abilities, ask for 


our FREE LITERATURE and read the judg- 


| ment of others who doubted too, took our Course, 


| and are today well-known and big earning au- 


thors. Let us convince you by FACTS! 


FOR WRITERS: 
CRITICISM AND SALES SERVICE TERMS: 


$3.00 for each manuscript not exceeding 2,000 
words; and seventy-five cents for each additional 
thousand words (or fraction) thereafter. 


The fee for “short-short stories” of a thousand 


| words or so is $3.00 each. 


Special Terms for Long Manuscripts: 


| Manuscripts of 25,000 to 35,000 words $20.00 
| 35,000 to 50,000 words .. 25.00 
| 50,000 to 75,000 words . 30.00 

75,000 to 100,000 words 35.00 
| 100,000 to 125,000 words 40.00 
| Over 125,000 words 50.00 


If you are really sincere in your desire to win 
literary success, write for the 44-page booklet, “THE 
TRUTH ABOUT LITERARY ASSISTANCE,” 
which is FREE ON REQUEST. It gives details of 
how the D’Orsay Service works with writers, and 


| contains vital information, not obtainable elsewhere, 
| designed to protect your pocketbook. 


| SERVICE, and the 


| 
| 


the CRITICISM AND SALES 
PROFESSIONAL COLLABO- 
RATION SERVICE, which you should investigate 
if you really want to learn the “tricks of the trade” 
so necessary to success. The terms are surprisingly 
low and convenient. 


It describes, too, 


D’ORSAY SERVICE 


ESTABLISHED 1919 BY 
LAURENCE R. D'ORSAY 
Author "The Profit in Writing" ($4.00); 


“Writing Novels to Sell’ ($4.00); “Landing the 


Editors’ Checks” ($4.00); “Stories You Can Sell" ($4.00); “Mistress of Spears" ($4.00), etc. 


KENNETH E. D'ORSAY, Topanga 1, California 








Here is the Guide 


EVERY WRITER 


Has Been Wanting 


URING two decades of writing, I 
eB, have met hundreds of writers, all 
asking the same questions about 

agents, all wondering how to find the right 
one, many of them carrying the same mis- 
conceptions. Realizing that only a non- 
agent could be thoroughly objective in 
making a report on agents, I set about to 


prepare this brochure. 


It is packed with carefully doc- 
umented information of impor- 
tance to every writer. It lists the 
names and addresses of 115 liter- 
ary agents (covering all fields of 
writing) ... explains the functions 
of agents and their relation to the 
writer ... tells how to distinguish 
the good from the bad... dis- 
cusses customs and ethics... 
shows how to get the agent you 
need. 


In brief, my directory contains 
what every struggling writer 
eventually learns, if he struggles 
long enough, but I have made it 
possible for you to learn the less 
expensive way. The price is 25c 
per copy. A limited edition has 
been printed. 


CHARLES 


25c per copy 


No Stamps Please 








A literary consultant assists you 
in becoming a writer. A literary 
agent markets your work when you 
have become a writer. I am a Lit- 
erary Consultant, with more than 
twenty years’ experience in profes- 
sional writing. 


When you send me your manu- 
script for appraisal, I determine its 
sales possibilities. If it is not salable, 
but can be made so, I outline a plan 
of procedure that will best fill your 
special needs. 


I provide corrective criticism, de- 
tailed editing or complete revision, 
as the case may require. Write today 
for my free folder, “Literary Help,” 
and tell me about your writing 
problems. 


Interviews by arrangement only 


601 SOUTH VERMONT, LOS ANGELES 3) 





